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fete Oe CZECHO-SLOVARKITA. 
L 1933, the first year of the Nazi régime, an eminent 


British diplomatist remarked to a visitor in Berlin: 

“The conditions here are not those of a normal civilised 
country, and the German Government is not a normal 
civilised Government and cannot be dealt with as if it were.” 
Close observers realised this from the first, and now at last 
the whole world has learned the lesson. The latest convert 
is the Prime Minister. The Munich period is over. A Gentle- 
men’s Agreement is only possible between gentlemen. After 
the seizure of Austria and the German districts of Czecho- 
Slovakia Hitler repeatedly declared that he had no more 
territorial ambitions in Europe. There seemed just a chance 
that, in Mr. Chamberlain’s words, we might have peace in 
our time. It was a false dawn. The pogroms of November 
were followed by the brigandage of March, which history will 
brand as it has long branded the invasion of Silesia by 
Frederick the Great. Europe is littered with the broken 
promises of a Dictator who has trampled law and liberty 
underfoot and who recognises nothing but brute force. 

The pan-German phase melts into the still more sinister 
mood of aggressive Imperialism. Drunk with power, the 
Fihrer exchanges the réle of the deliverer of oppressed 
Germans for that of the enslaver of alien races. Napoleon 
trod the same path, which ended at Waterloo and St. Helena. 
We must be prepared for further shocks, fresh aggressions, 
perhaps for a second world war. The end of our troubles is 
not in sight, but we know what it will be. The Nazi soap- 
bubble, swollen to a monstrous size, will burst. The frontal 
attack on the principles and practices of Western civilisation 
will fail. Democracy, the Jews, the Churches will outlive 
their deadly foe. Czecho-Slovakia will reappear. England and 
France will attack no one, but, standing firmly together, will 
resist assault. They will receive the moral and perhaps the 
material support of the United States. The sorely tried 
German people, sharing to the full the universal longing for 
peace, is losing faith in its rulers. Qus trop embrasse mal étreint. 
There is no reason for us either to surrender or to despair. 
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HE most touching moment of the life of Pius XI was 
that of the day before his death, when he asked his 
doctor to enable him to live till February 11th, in order 
to read or to have read his Allocution to the Italian Bishops 
who had been summoned to Rome (and already nearly a 
hundred had arrived) for the tenth anniversary of the 
Lateran Treaty. This Allocution, which would have remained 
historic, he himself had written and corrected the previous 
night ; maybe it was this effort that hastened his end. We 
do not know what the document contained; but from his 
speech to the Cardinals on Christmas Eve, on the violation of 
the Concordat by the Fascist Government’s laws against 
marriages with Jews and foreigners, we may deduce the spirit 
animating Pius XI and the reason for that solemn assembly. 
This episode recalls another, when, at Christmas, 1936, after 
a grave illness that was believed to be mortal, from his very 
bed he wished to broadcast his message of peace to the whole 
world. The fact is that Achille Ratti was always a man of will, 
an iron will tempered by rigorous bodily and spiritual 
discipline, formed in a labour and responsibility all his own. 
This gave the colour to his pontificate, which has been said 
to have been too personal. His collaborators were more or 
less subalterns and executors (apart from Cardinal Pietro 
Gasparri) ; the initiative remained with him alone, and often, 
too, the elaboration and practical details of his acts of 
government. Through this his pontificate may be considered 
as an inward experience on the Pope’s part, made through 
successive phases which, though not all equal, were all imbued 
with the will to respond to his lofty task, not so much through 
the tradition of the vast Roman ecclesiastical organism as 
through a continual effort of personal comprehension. 

In the first year of his pontificate, Pius XI was faced 
with two acute problems in the relations between Church 
and State: Russian Bolshevism and Italian Fascism. With 
the first he never abjured contact, in order to mitigate the 
persecution of Catholics (and, indirectly, also that of the 
Orthodox Church), and to ensure for Christianity a minimum 
of toleration and a certain possibility of penetration. We may 
recall the mission sent to Genoa during the International 
Conference of May and June in 1922, in order to establish 
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contact with the Russian Delegation. This did not prevent 
him from denouncing “ atheistic Communism ” (as he defined 
it in his encyclicals), which has spread over the world both 
through the propaganda of the Third International and 
through the hard conditions of the worker, due to unemploy- 
ment, to the various post-war crises and to the enormous 
pressure of capitalism. 

The most notable document of the papacy of Pius XI was 
the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno (so called to commemorate 
the fortieth anniversary of the publication, in 1891, of the 
encyclical of Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, On the Condition 
of the Workers). A vigorous criticism both of capitalism and 
of Marxism, in the name of moral principles, with a new 
impulse towards a more humane and Christian social order, 
such was its spirit. It has been quoted in the Senate of 
Washington as in the French Chamber, and may be said to 
have taken its place in economic and social studies as one of 
the clearest, most serious and decisive documents of the pre- 
sent crisis. Unhappily many have given far more weight to 
its anti-Communist criticisms than to its positive teaching on 
social reconstruction. It has been said that Pius XI was so 
preoccupied by the spread of Bolshevism as to have been 
drawn towards Fascism and Nazism, favouring them in the 
belief that they were possible political solutions of the social 
crisis ; and that, becoming later aware that both contained 
anti-Christian theories and practices, he ended not only by 
denouncing their errors but by suffering persecution from 
them. The guiding idea of Pius XI in fixing the relations 
between the Church and modern States was that of con- 
cordats, as comprehensive as possible. These therefore 
implied such co-operation between Church and State as to be 
always an exchange of services for mutual advantage. 
Differences of period apart, he renewed with Mussolini and 
Hitler the type of concordat between Pius VII and Napoleon. 

With Italy the Roman question was still open. The Holy 
See had never accepted the fait accompli nor the Law of 
Guarantees. The encounter of two strong-willed men like 
Pius XI and Mussolini, in an authoritarian situation like that 
of the Fascist régime, was highly propitious for a final solu- 
tion. The Lateran Treaty was juridically the work of Pietro 
Gasparri, but politically the work of Pius XI. With the 
Concordat, which Pius XI declared to be an integrating and 
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indissoluble part of the Treaty of Conciliation, it was believed 
that the Catholic character of the Italian State would be 
assured. Whether this construction will last longer than that 
of the “ Guarantees” (which lasted nearly sixty years), 
history will show. Whether the Pope to-day is freer in his 
Vatican City than in the Rome of the Liberals is a question 
rather of fact than of law. Juridically, indeed, he is the 
sovereign of a symbolic State, but morally a mere wish or 
threat may make him the besieged prisoner of a hostile 
government. 

Since the Conciliation the Papacy and Fascism have twice 
confronted each other. The first time was in 1931 when the 
Catholic young men’s clubs, on a word of command, were 
raided and sacked, their members maltreated, their papers 
and banners confiscated. The Pope protested by the encyclical 
Non abbiamo bisogno, which sounded the condemnation of the 
anti-Christian theories of the totalitarian State. Then came 
a kind of modus vivendt, bringing a certain tranquillity. The 
other clash has been over the racial and antisemitic laws 
introduced into Italy last year, against which Pius XI, up to 
his last day, did not cease to raise his voice. A passage in an 
address he gave on July 15th is very moving. After speaking 
of the plain conflict between “‘ an exaggerated nationalism 
and Catholic doctrine,” he added—says the official report*— 
“that he had never thought about all these things with such 
precision, with, he would almost say, such absoluteness, with 
such a great intransigence of formulas. And since God had 
given him the grace of such enlightenment, he wished to 
enable his sons to profit by it, since they all had an especial 
need of it in these days when similar ideas raise such a stir 
and do so great a harm. That very day, precisely, he had 
learned something very grave [it was the day of the pro- 
clamation of Italian racialism]; it was henceforth a case of a 
real form of apostasy. It was no longer merely one idea or 
another that was false, it was the whole spirit of the doctrine 
that was contrary to the faith of Christ.” 

This confession that he had never before thought with such 
clarity and absoluteness about the modern errors of racialism, 
antisemitism and exaggerated nationalism (as an apostasy 
from faith), is the sign of the profound sincerity of so eminent 


* Osservatore Romano, July 1917, quoted by the Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
Louvain, February 1939. 
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a man burdened with such grave responsibilities. He had 
already several times and in other documents spoken against 
such errors. It was during his pontificate that in 1928 the 
Holy Office formally condemned antisemitism. In the first 
years of his pontificate he spoke against exaggerated nation- 
alism. In 1931 he condemned the theory that man is made 
for the State, affirming on the contrary that the State is 
made for man, that the State is only a means and human 
personality the end. All these themes were gathered up in the 
encyclical Mit brennender Sorge of March 1937, in regard to 
the anti-Christian persecutions in Germany in the name of 
racialism. 

The course of events is strange : the Pius XI of the Lateran 
Treaty (1929) and of the concordat with Hitler (1933) passed, 
for certain currents in the democratic countries, as an all 
of the dictators. The Pius XI who condemned the Action 
Frangaise and exaggerated nationalism (1926), antisemitism 
(1928), capitalism (1931), the totalitarianism of the State 
(1931), racialism (1937), and who proclaimed the Church as 
the defender of liberty (1938), is denounced by the German 
press (and also by the extremist press of Italy) as a political 
pope, influenced by the “‘ Judeo-Masons ” who, they maintain, 
dominated “in the Secretariat of State.” Pius XI was 
accused of having favoured Italy when she attacked Abys- 
sinia, or of having been on the side of General Franco in the 
Spanish War, by those who to-day extol and acclaim him in 
the Left press and in the French Chamber as the Pope of 
Peace. The fact is that events have sped with such rapidity 
and with so disconcerting a rhythm as to render the orienta- 
tion of public opinion difficult, and hence that appreciation, 
in its true sense, of what the Holy See could or could not do, 
if it were not to compromise either the moral principles of 
which it is the guardian, or the practical situation in regard 
to the States, so as to avoid the unloosing of religious perse- 
cutions. 

The attitude of Pius XI towards the Spanish Republic was 
not only one of toleration, but of recognition and will to 
co-operate, with the hope of a new concordat or modus 
vivendi, till, on the outbreak of the revolt, thousands of 
priests and religious were massacred and during the terrible 
days of mob frenzy the Holy See asked in vain of the Madrid 
Government for a word of repudiation. A few days later, in 
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his address of September 1936, Pius XI had truly touching 
words of paternal pity for the perpetrators of such massacres. 
When it becomes possible to write the objective history of 
the attitude of the Holy See in the two wars of Abyssinia and 
Spain, sifting it from the imprudent and excessive manifesta- 
tions of the nationalist Catholics and self-styled “‘ crusaders,” 
then maybe an historical truth will emerge which to-day is 
darkened and distorted. It will be seen that the Pope sought 
to maintain a just mean, rather as a father than as a political 
judge of the wars. Maybe it will be said that he allowed 
bishops and clergy to be carried away by national passions. 
Was not this the case in the Great War too? The problem is 
too delicate to be cursorily treated in the present article. 

Now that Pius XI is dead, we may sum up his pontificate 
under four main headings: A remarkable impulse given to 
missionary labours, with methods of a real renewal; a 
decisive affirmation in favour of Catholic Action as a lay 
apostolate side by side with the Hierarchy, inspired by the 
example of the apostolic period ; a decisive experience in the 
relations between the Church and the totalitarian States, 
from which it may be deduced that the totalitarian State by 
nature tends to substitute itself for religion, as a community 
deified in the power of the head ; finally, a greater sympathy, 
or at least a diminution of preconceived mistrust between the 
Roman, Catholic Church and the other Christian churches, 
to-day brought together (especially in Germany and Russia) 
in a common defence of the principles of Christian morality 
and civilisation. Of this the moving testimony of the heads 
of the different churches to the memory of the dead Pontiff 
is a proof.* Such is the inheritance that Pius XI left to his 
successor. 

% * * ¥* 


It seems plain that the Conclave by its speedy choice of 
Cardinal Pacelli wished to assert a continuity of policy with 
Pius XI, and that Cardinal Pacelli, in taking the name of 
Pius XII, meant not only to pay homage to one who had 
chosen him as Secretary of State and appointed him Camer- 
lengo of the Church, but also to indicate a solidarity of 
government. For a century the Vatican has had a kind of 


* His last act for England, for which he had so great an affection, was the appoint- 
ment of a Legate Apostolic to represent the Holy See at the British Court. 
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alternating government ; two currents of opinions succeeded 
one another. It is not that between one Pope and his successor 
there was a conflict of programmes or ideas—the Church has 
her dogmas, her traditions, her structure—but the papal 
governments have their inevitable human side, which receives 
its imprint from each Pope. Pius XI started as liberal, 
whereas Gregory XVI had been anti-liberal ; Pius X accen- 
tuated the conservative trend, whereas Leo XIII had 
accentuated the democratic trend, and so on. 

Will Pius XII attenuate the position adopted by his 
predecessor on nationalism, racialism and antisemitism? 
From the theoretical standpoint this is utterly unthinkable : 
there can be no conciliation between a pagan conception of 
life and the Christian one. Thus too there can be no going 
back on the instructions given by Pius XI to the Catholic 
Universities and Seminaries, by his Circular Letter of April 
13th, 1938, on such theories. But from the point of view of 
practical emphasis, maybe we shall see a pause, a breathing- 
space with the new Pope. There is a difference of psychology 
in the state of mind of one who believes he has reached the 
last days of his pontificate and his life, and wants up to the 
last to do his duty as first witness of the truth and teacher of 
the faithful, and that of one who sees a new period, maybe a 
long one, stretching before him, and therefore, humanly 
speaking, has time at his disposal. 

The first address of Pius XII may be taken as characteristic. 
He made it on March 3rd, to the Cardinals when they were 
still in Conclave, after what is known as the “ Third Adora- 
tion.”” He spoke of peace, for which his predecessor had so 
much worked, exhorting men to a Christian peace “ as the 
fruit of charity and justice,” a “‘ peace in the conscience of 
every soul. . . peace in the family, united in the love of 
Christ . . . peace between all the nations in brotherhood, 
mutual help, friendly co-operation and the cordial compre- 
hension of all the human family under the eyes and protection 
of Divine Providence.” With these words his appeal to all the 
heads of States had a significance of Christian and human 
benevolence for all, without political distinction. 

Pius XII has an understanding of the problems of the 
present hour throughout the world, and a personal experience 
of Vatican administration such that from this standpoint it 
would have been impossible to find a man better prepared. 
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One of the most interesting traits of his personality has been 
a kind of childlike candour that made him beloved of his 
masters and superiors, together with a sure penetration of 
problems and a firm decision in their resolution. Sometimes 
it might be said that there prevails in him at once the critic 
who sees on all sides the good and the evil of reality, and the 
man of government who seeks the conciliation of those frag- 
ments of good that reality, in the concrete experience of the 
moment, presents, on the contrary, as opposed and irrecon- 
cilable. But, rising then above contingency, he reaches what 
the philosophers would call a transcendental resolution, that 
is, not a practical compromise but the higher value that 
imposes itself. This and nothing else can be the attitude of a 
Supreme Pontiff, as that of the apostle, as that of the prophet. 
Thus alone will the Pontiff overshadow the diplomat and the 
man of inspiration the man of a purely human government. 

Notwithstanding Cardinal Pacelli’s remarkable qualities as 
diplomat, he was able to temper them with those of the 
priest, for above all he has always been the priest of truth. 
In his letter, in the name of Pius XI, to the Social Week held 
by the Catholics of France last July, he wrote as follows : 


It should be said first of all that the State is all the better 
organised when the co-operation of its citizens for the common 
good is achieved with a greater respect and a greater increase of 
the qualities proper to man; for the civil order is not that of 
tyranny and slavery, which deprives the members of the body 
social of the rights proper to human nature, or which regulates 
their exercise in such a manner as to make of the citizen a mere 
instrument of the despotic authority. 


It is here not a case of merely human philosophy ; in these 
lines there is the grandest Christian tradition. 

This tradition to-day has an immense part to play in public 
opinion. Even the non-Catholic and non-Christian currents 
of opinion are glad to see its beneficent influence in insistence 
on the fundamental truths that are at the basis of our civilisa- 
tion. In the present crisis this task has become urgent. In 
the conflicts of the hour the word is no longer left to science, 
to philosophy, to art; to-day faith in “ Progress ” (as the 
past century proclaimed it) has completely vanished. The 
moral values of shaken humanity must be restored ; there is 
a quest for a new orientation. To restore peace to the world 
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is not a matter of political compromises, it is above all the 
affirmation of a human and civil solidarity made up of under- 
standing and charity. In the flood of hatred between races, 
classes, nations, the word love which Christ brought as fire 
from heaven is the only one that can reorient the world. 

This was the /eit-motif of the address of Cardinal Pacelli, 
then Papal Legate, to-day Pope, at the close of the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress of Budapest in May 1938. 
“ This love,” he said, “‘ must be above all a feeling, an inti- 
mate motion of the heart, a decided and far-reaching will. 
But from the silent will, known only to God, must be 
released day by day, hour by hour, the loving working that 
in the small and great units of human society will bridle and 
overcome the conflicts, hostility, egoism.” (Osservatore 
Romano, May 30th, 1938.) This word of love cannot be other 
than that of Christ; a creative word, renewed from age to 
age as men move onwards in history. To-day it is the only 
word that can set a barrier to all the overweening pride, the 
grasping avarice, the frenzied hatred that has been let loose. 
Only brotherly love, commanded as was commanded the love 
of God, can save delirious humanity.* 

Luic1 StTurzo. 


* The emblem chosen by the Pope for his coat-of-arms is significant—a white 
dove bearing an olive branch. 


HOW SPAIN’S WAR ENDS. 


N an article which has already become famous, the Madrid 

correspondent of The Times recently summed up the 

history of the Spanish Republic, culminating as it did in 
that of the war. In measured words, with that judicious 
evenness for which he is famous among students of Spain, he 
assessed the record of the Republic : its failure to attain even 
the comparative efficiency of Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship, 
its tolerance of crime, its attack upon the Church, including 
the Catholic institutions for charity, for teaching and research, 
and finally its connivance at terrorism and murder. When 
the army chastised those faults of the Republican leaders, the 
faults were not cured but exaggerated. The Republic in spite 
of its resources proved itself unsuccessful at waging war. 
The traditionally desperate bravery of the Spanish character, 
its stubbornness, and the support of the feeling of the Left 
from all over the world sustained for more than two years the 
efforts of the Republicans, but as The Times correspondent 
says, all competent observers had decided, more than a year 
ago, that Franco must conquer in the end. Indeed the 
bloody battles of Teruel and the Ebro, while deluding many 
sympathisers with the idea that the war was a drawn game, 
had proved Franco’s energy in attack, even against strongly 
fortified positions, gallantly held, with all the defensive 
resources of contemporary warfare ; the battle of the Ebro, 
as it drew towards its end, proved to be the culmination of 
the struggle already a year before decided in Asturias. In 
those bitter autumn months, the flower of the Republican 
army fell. Its resistance was broken. Then for five weeks 
Franco prepared for the conquest of Catalonia, preparing by 
a thorough examination of the terrain, by an accumulation of 
munitions and commissariat, and by the careful massing of 
300,000 men under efficient commanders. Then, two days 
before Christmas, after a biting wind had hardened the 
ground, with the massed strength he had slowly collected, he 
swiftly struck. 

His procedure was a combination of the methods he had 
employed among the mountains of the northern coast, and 
over the rolling hills south of the Ebro. At first he subjected 
the enemy to a violent bombardment which destroyed their 
outposts, then their communications were broken by an 
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aviation which had from the beginning been undisputed 
mistress of the air. Finally came the combined attack of 
infantry and tanks. By these means Franco would bring a 
weight of attack to bear upon an unexpected point. Having 
broken the line with no very heavy loss in men, he would rush 
his force forward to a point of vantage already selected. He 
was there helped by their extraordinary skill in manceuvre. 
They would capture the heights of the region by an un- 
expected approach for which no preparation seemed ever to 
be made. Then from this commanding position, he would 
strike back in zigzags taking defended positions in the rear. 
And in a short time the advanced troops would find that their 
retreat had been cut off. 

So for seventeen days Franco developed his attack accord- 
ing to plan. In practically every detail it proved successful. 
Striking along the Segre river from Balaguer in the north, 
from Lérida in the centre and from Seros in the south, he 
progressed steadily over lower and higher hills till, on January 
6th, his troops advanced to capture on the main road from 
Lérida to Tarragona the little town of Borjas Blancas, already 
destroyed by bombardment from the air. It was only in that 
quarter that he was behind his schedule: for there the 
Italians had been less successful. But by that time the last 
fight for Catalonia was virtually over. Resistance collapsed. 
As one travelled over those main roads after the advance of 
the national troops one found that the machine-gun nests 
which commanded the ascents of the road had not been 
molested : there was no sign of resistance, except for broken 
bridges. I had read in an English paper of Mont-Blanch, 
after desperate resistance, being taken by bombardment 
from the east with the aid of machine-guns. But on arrival 
there one found no sign of any battle whatsoever. Proceeding 
for hundreds of miles in the wake of the advancing troops, 
one never saw a wounded man, or an ambulance returning. 
At last on January 23rd General Rojo advised Sefior Negrin 
that his army refused to offer resistance, and that Barcelona 
would fall within three days. A panic suddenly fell upon the 
men in control and their supporters. Burning some but not 
all of their papers, they fled precipitately, and the roads and 
villages of Northern Barcelona became the scene of hideous 
confusion. No preparation had been made to receive the 
fleeing and famished people, amounting to well upwards of 
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375,000. Of these 225,000 were troops, and 150,000 were 
civilians. Of the civilians 68,000 were children. Of the troops 
75,000 have returned to Franco. A million and a half civilians 
remained behind in Barcelona. 

These figures invite the most careful cogitation. They point 
to the present attitude of Catalonia, and in short to that of 
all Spain. For from them one can also assess the state of mind 
in the Madrid-Valencia zone. What they mean is this. That 
two-thirds of the army, hardened by obstinacy and the 
subject of propaganda, holds desperately out. The other 
third fought against its will, its heart being on the other side. 
As for the civilians, over 90 per cent. had no impulse to flee 
from Franco. Of the 1o per cent. who feared and hated him, 
nearly half were children. 

I afterwards talked to some of these refugees in Angouléme 
and Poitiers. They were an incarnation of that spirit of 
resistance which has been called La mystique du coté rouge. 
I asked them what their plans were. They told me to return 
to Spain as soon as Franco was conquered. With an un- 
wavering faith not wholly dissimilar to that which inspired 
the glorious resistance of the Alcazar of Toledo, they refused 
to envisage the overwhelming fact of their defeat. So it had 
been month after month in Barcelona. When the struggle 
had long since been decided they were still obsessed with the 
conviction that they must conquer. Seldom able to point to 
victory in the field, they based their faith on four hypotheses 
reaching beyond Spain. They convinced themselves that the 
opposing forces were mostly Germans and Italians, and that 
this being so, France would intervene ; that there would be 
a general election in England, and that a Labour Government 
would declare war on their behalf; that Czechoslovakia 
would occasion a general conflagration in which France 
would be against Franco, and even, in their desperation, they 
believed in what had been freely given as the war commenced, 
but long since reduced to a minimum, direct support from 
Russia. Their attitude was typical of the range of the popular 
front : while some declared themselves republicans fighting 
for democratic institutions against fascism, others pro- 
claimed, with the shrillest insistence, that they were “ red, 
red, red as blood.” But in one impulse all the refugees were 
united, It was hatred of religion. There was not one who did 
not turn the back at the salutation Adiés, because it mentioned 
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the name of the Almighty. They announced that France was 
not godless enough for them, and that their eyes turned 
either to Mexico or Russia. Such was the militant mood to 
which they gave recognised expression as they shook their 
clenched fists in the air. None were fiercer in their tones than 
the girls : not ill-nourished, and in fact splendidly handsome 
—for they had had advantage of those charitable efforts 
which had worked so admirably to save the children of Barce- 
lona—they proclaimed undying hatred for God_and Italy. 
When one came into Barcelona, one found that this 
reflected the propaganda. When the National troops came in 
they at once plastered on the walls the portrait of Franco. 
And the Generalissimo was seen gazing blandly—if a little 
triumphantly—at posters which said “‘ Down with fascism! ” 
or called on the proletariats of Catalonia to join with those of 
the world in fighting the Italians. Proceeding up to the 
firing line north of Barcelona, one came face to face with these 
invaders. But for a white lapel which the artillery wore on 
their tunics, and a different head-gear, they were indistin- 
guishable from the Spaniards with whom they were fighting. 
But to tell the truth, their presence was hardly more welcomed 
on the National side than on the Republican. Their corps’ 
transport, designated as the Cuerpo de Tropas Voluntarios, 
had accordingly on all its gear the letters C.T.V. But this was 
expounded by the grudging Spaniards into Cuando Te Vas?, 
which, being translated, is “ When will you get out?” 
And indeed one often wondered why they were retained. 
They provided the enemy with his most successful propa- 
ganda; they produced disquiet in the National movement. 
They immensely weakened Franco’s case abroad. And what 
difference did they actually make in the campaigns? Their 
numbers were guaranteed to me by the highest neutral 
authorities as certainly not more than 25,000, and probably 
much less, when the advance into Catalonia began: in fact 
the number always given to me from sources that in other 
matters I found reliable was 16,000. Of these a certain 
proportion became casualties, But they could not possibly 
turn the scale in a campaign when Franco had 300,000 men 
for Catalonia alone and where, as we saw, after three weeks of 
victory, there was no further fighting. ¢ 
Their enemies will say that they are being kept for political 
reasons. But how can a force so insignificant affect the 
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political situation? Far more probable reasons for their 
remaining are that Mussolini does not want them to return 
till he can make capital out of the rout of communism in 
the Mediterranean: and that Franco retains them out of 
that obstinacy of loyalty and pride which are such strong 
ingredients of Spanish character, to show his front against 
the revindications of the “‘ democracies.” To this must be 
added the fact that they are also bargaining counters, 1f 
Paris and London persist in giving them a political 1mportance 
absolutely unjustified by either their numbers or their driving 
power. However these things may be, they were not allowed 
to enter Barcelona with the National troops. Nor did the 
German gunners, though they fired the last shells of the 
attack, at a bridge at San Feliz de Llobregat. It was made 
perfectly clear to the people of Barcelona that all that was 
involved was unity with Spain. 


One of the most curious things of the war is the fact that 
all over Catalonia, even in the very prisons, the people were 
aware of the facts so sedulously hidden from them by 
Republican propaganda. They might read of splendid order 
and magnificent morale, of resistance gallantly maintained, 
but they knew exactly how rapidly Franco’s troops were 
advancing, and long before the advance from the Segre began 
they had made sure of the result. In fact so certain of defeat 
had their leaders become that even a year before they had 
dug trenches before Barcelona. The idea of digging trenches 
before Burgos, or even Saragossa, would have seemed to the 
people there absolutely fantastic. But the fact was that, 
though the Russian influence had been withdrawn, though the 
ideals were avowedly Spanish and Republican, and though 
the control—at least to outward appearances—had lost all the 
grimness of the months of anarchy and murder with which 
the war began, the people of Catalonia had no heart in the 
struggle. Over a year ago I heard from Catalans abroad that 
go per cent. were already against continuing the war. In 
August 1938 the military attaché of a great neutral power, 
not sympathetic to Franco, wrote in a letter, which I have 
seen, that the desire of the people in Barcelona, as indeed on 
the Ebro and at Valencia, was for peace at any price. 

And what was Franco’s Price? The Republican propa- 
ganda insisted that it was bloodcurdling reprisals on a black 
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list of no less than 2,000,000 men. Franco said that it was 
complete conciliation for all other than those who in normal 
courts of law were found guilty of crimes. This assertion of 
Franco’s was also known to the masses of the people, and they 
waited with a confidence, or rather an impatience, that turned 
to a delirium of joy when at last the National troops marched 
into Barcelona. As they advanced along the great avenue 
which runs down from Pedralbes, the people poured out to 
greet them with a welcome so intense, so vibrant, so touching 
that one seemed to have left the common earth for a city of 
which the gates were a single pearl and where the streets were 
paved with pure gold. There were a number of journalists, 
Englishmen, Italians, Germans, Frenchmen, Americans. 
They all agreed that they had never in their lives come near 
an experience of such poignant enthusiasm. It was a joy 
that spread through every village of Catalonia, and as one 
drove on through that beautiful country, with its wild moun- 
tain heights, its views of flashing sea, its distant glimpses of 
the white Pyrenees, or the blue saw of Montserrat, its olives, 
its smiling vineyards and gardens, its pearly bloom of 
almonds, its flashes of yellow gorse, one saw in the people’s 
faces and heard in the shouts a revival not less gay than the 
spring gave to their beautiful surroundings. Everywhere 
alike the witness was the same: Why had deliverance been 
so long in coming? How they had longed for Franco’s 
victory! 

The sentiments were so warm and the expression was so 
general that it would have been invidious to doubt it. But 
one could not help asking how long this feeling had been 
nurtured in their hearts. Was it the growth for example of 
those three days of interregnum in Barcelona after Negrin 
had fled and before Solchaga had arrived? I sought for the 
views of responsible neutrals, such as consuls, on this ques- 
tion. The answer was that the Catalans had decided long 
since. First business had declined, and then food had been 
short; and then even separatists had decided it was not 
worth while. But a great number had been horrified by the 
original excesses. One young officer told me that he had 
never taken the slightest interest in politics, one way or the 
other, but when he saw the atrocities he escaped over the 
Pyrenees to France, and then back again into Navarre, to 
fight for Franco. One French journalist who came in with the 
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National troops had been in business in Barcelona when the 
war began. “ And did you see much of these atrocities?” I 
asked him. ‘“ What I did see was enough for me,” he 
answered. “ I saw three little girls hung up by their feet from 
a railing, their tummies slit open with a razor.” 

Such scenes cut deep. But they were not the determining 
factor. Certainly the Republicans never punished those 
crimes, but they did succeed absolutely in preventing their 
continuance. And when they had done so, the issue turned on 
other factors which if less dramatic are in reality more 
momentous. The first of these was religion. It was, of course, 
in the first wave of crime, when arson was the fellow of sadism 
and murder, that the churches had been destroyed. But no 
attempt was ever made to reopen them. In every village, 
though no other sign of war was generally to be seen, the 
church was wrecked. Either it was a heap of rubble, or else 
it was a damaged ruin with the entrances bricked up. With 
the exception of the Cathedral, all the churches of Barcelona, 
including that magnificent memorial of navigators and sea- 
men, Santa Maria del Mar, which had been the inspiration of 
Columbus when he set out to discover America—all had been 
laid waste. Their monuments had of course been lost to 
civilisation ; but that was not the greatest loss. To the people 
of Catalonia the churches were something of which few 
tourists dream: they are the palaces of the poor, palaces 
which open to welcome them, where faith and imagination 
entertain them as bride and bridegroom and in their train 
the most august presences of the spiritual world. Nay more, 
they were the background of the touching drama where the 
Divine Redeemer receives them into mystical unity with 
Himself. From all this they were cut off. They could eat 
no longer of the Bread of Life. 

And because the unseen and the seen are interdependent, 
this spiritual deprivation was accompanied by physical 
hunger. The order by which they had received each day 
their daily bread, that broke down also. In fertile Catalonia 
men and women were everywhere starving. Of all the 
indictments that could be brought against the government 
of A’zafia and Negrin, this was the one that crushed them. 
It is indeed curious that an administration compounded of 
democracy and communism into a popular front should be 
so disintegrated by anarchy into confusion that it left a 
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prosperous people rapidly to starve. Of course in other parts 
of Spain it is true that the great food areas where the peasants 
live their traditional lives rapidly rallied to Franco. But 
Catalonia has great areas of fertile fields ; and yet in every 
village as one came in after the retreating Republicans there 
was the same starvation. 

Franco knew and made his preparations. For days before 
every city in northern Spain had been adjured to make 
sacrifices for their brothers in Catalonia. And a great wave 
of Spanish generosity rewarded the expectation of the 
Catalans. Food was rushed in, even though every bridge 
was blown up. Credits enabled every business to start 
again. And in this atmosphere of gratitude for a return to the 
normal agréments and business of life the political problem of 
Catalonia was solved. Questions of language and adminis- 
tration no longer mattered. “ Viva Cataluna Espanola!” 
was the cry of General Solchaga before he watched his troops 
march by. And in the newspapers one read that towards this 
liberated Catalonia the only feeling that an hidalgo could 
entertain was generosity. One could not move among these 
grateful people without a feeling of amazement and of 
sympathy for all those foreigners who had given their sym- 
pathy as democrats to the minority who had so cruelly 
oppressed Catalonia. But for those who had made their 
sympathy practical, there was one immense consolation, their 
efforts to save the children had not failed, and every one of 
them was well enough nourished to share in their parents’ 
thankfulness. 

A facing of the facts with regard to Catalonia is the key to 
the situation in the Madrid-Valencia zone. There the starva- 
tion is undoubtedly much worse, and because it is so the army 
has refused to acquiesce in the intransigence of Negrin, To 
go on starving, when the only result can be to make the 
ultimate defeat more crushing, could recommend itself only 
to those who had surrendered all ordinary human motives 
either of selfishness or compassion, to the blind obstinacy of 
their fanaticism. In Madrid Negrin and Alvarez del Vayo 
have been openly accused of wishing to continue the struggle 
in the mad hope of carrying on till a new world war begins. 
The refugees in France show that such a motive still sur- 
vives, and it is no doubt a motive to those who are “ loyal ” 
to Negrin and “rebels” to Miaja. But it is not Negrin’s 
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explanation of resistance, for he says that he was fighting to 
secure better terms. And Miaja proclaims that his motive 
is a settlement honourable to himself and to Spanish 
patriotism. 

Catalonia shows the only answer that the winning side can 
give. They have again and again proclaimed that they must 
build up Spain as a prosperous nation ; their heart is with the 
people’s good, none need be afraid but criminals; but 
Franco certainly intends to have the recalcitrants at work. 
He grudges the hundreds of thousands of Spanish hands 
whom France is maintaining in idleness, and he intends to 
let no more escape. 

Meanwhile the Governments of London and Paris seek 
together for cordial co-operation with National Spain. 
Burgos is the only authority either recognise as responsible 
for order. The question of belligerent rights, therefore, ceases 
to arise; for these can be given only where two effectual 
administrations are at war. In the official view of Paris 
and London the war is over. All that remains is an up- 
rush of anarchy and faction against the duly constituted 
government of the nation. The present writer welcomes 
Franco’s victory as liberating the Spanish people from error, 
from horror, and from starvation. He found the inhabitants 
of National Spain well fed, thankful and united ; those of 
Catalonia rejoicing in liberation. But if sympathy with a 
suffering people is practical, those who have given help can 
be sure that by continuing it they can do essential good ; 
for kindness and conciliation and big plans of enterprise have 
still the amplest scope, not less because they are already 
reaping their reward. 

RoBert SENCOURT. 


AUSTRIA AND EUROPE. 


HEN Hitler’s bombers were roaring over Vienna and 
V \ a deluge of the meanest brutality was flooding the 
city of Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, pity for a 
small, deserted people was widely felt. Some good Europeans 
may have mused upon what Austria once had meant to 
Europe, and the question may have troubled them what was 
bound to follow. The official spokesmen of British democracy 
entered some protest which was rudely rejected in Berlin. 
Inwardly they probably felt relieved. Now, they may have 
hoped, Hitler would be satiated. Then there was the host of 
ever rosy-minded “‘ pacifists,” who easily persuaded them- 
selves that this was a victory of self-determination and a great 
step towards appeasing Germany. To-day, a year after the 
annexation, even many of those who do not share this facile 
optimism often forget to mention Austria when they wish to 
illustrate the progress of violence. They usually speak of 
China, Abyssinia, Spain and Czecho-Slovakia. Sometimes 
Austria is added, but more often not. Surely it is realised 
now even by former optimists that Hitler was not satiated 
by his great triumph, but has been pushed on to further 
conquests. Nobody can deny to-day that Czecho-Slovakia 
was lost at the moment when Austria was seized, and few will 
be able to ignore that this event has already made Hitler the 
dictator of half the continent of Europe. Perhaps it will soon 
dawn even upon diehard optimists that the fall of Austria 
has sent his ambitions soaring to the highest pitch, has 
weakened all opposing forces among German generals and 
statesmen, and has opened the road to the old pan-German 
aim of world domination. 
Could the annexation of Austria have been prevented? It 
is not within our competence to discuss this question from a 
military point of view for the time immediately preceding the 
invasion. Yet one fact can be judged even by non-experts : 
that this whole fateful road would have been effectively 
barred if the great democracies had stuck to their undeniable 
right of vetoing the militarisation of the Rhineland. It is 
beyond doubt that Hitler was not able at that time to defy 
the military power of the democracies. Their resolute veto 
would have inflicted such a loss of prestige upon him that he 
would probably have been overturned by the army leaders, 
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and the nightmare would have vanished which now weighs 
so terribly upon the world. This reflection will, of course, 
provoke the indignation of all those optimists who then 
assured us that compliance with his tearing up of the Treaty 
ot Locarno—freely accepted by Germany—would appease 
him and that, after all, the demilitarisation of the Rhineland 
was an intolerable infringement of her prestige and sovereignty. 
The prediction of appeasement has been refuted by the march 
of time, and not much wisdom was required to see through 
that illusion. As to the other argument we should like to ask 
why so many other Powers have not found it beneath their 
national dignity to put up with similar restrictions, imposed 
upon them in the interests of European peace. Thus the 
mighty Russian Empire has tolerated the demilitarisation of 
the Aaland Islands without protest for sixty years. France 
has equally submitted to the demilitarisation of High Savoy 
and the region near Basle. England has abided by the 
neutralisation of the Suez Canal, even in time of war. How- 
ever generous the intentions behind that policy of not resisting 
Hitler may have been, history will perhaps judge that the 
militarisation of the Rhineland was one of the most fatal 
events in the modern world, provided that history will then 
not be a monopoly of employees of totalitarian ministries of 
propaganda. 

Now the democracies have abandoned to Hitler all the keys 
to the domination over Europe and perhaps more than that. 
This appears to indicate in modern democracy a lack of sense 
for the realities of power which makes it doubtful whether 
democracy will be able to survive at all. Such apprehensions 
have often been aroused long before Hitler put the demo- 
cracies to the crucial test. Those who doubt their capacity to 
pursue a long-view policy in international relations could find 
no more convincing proofs than certain events determining 
the decline and dismemberment of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, though this catastrophe, of course, was partly brought 
about by other forces. Many democrats seem not yet to have 
learned the lesson of that tragedy twenty years later. 

The foundations of the old Austrian Empire had been laid 
when the parliaments of Bohemia, Hungary and Croatia 
elected Ferdinand I, the ruler of Austria, as their king in 1526 
in order to combine all forces against the threatening onslaught 
of the Turks. World domination and war were the supreme 
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aims of the Turkish Empire. For centuries Austria remained 
the bulwark of Europe against the Turkish menace. In conse- 
quence of dynastic marriages the Habsburgs also became the 
rivals of the French dynasty and struggled with them for 
power in Spain and Italy, the Netherlands and Germany. The 
interests of Austria largely coincided with those of England, 
and this community of interests was enhanced when the 
Russian Colossus loomed large, threatening the road to Con- - 
stantinople and India. In the course of secular struggles the 
Austrian Empire gradually became a mainstay of the Euro- 
pean Balance of Power forming a relatively strong guarantee 
of peace. In the epoch of modern imperialism the community 
of interests between England and Austria was strengthened 
by the fact that the Habsburg Empire was the only European 
Power which neither pursued colonial expansion nor as a rule 
an ambitious foreign policy in Europe. Austria could not follow 
a policy of aggressive nationalism because she was not a 
national state. Among her many nationalities none formed a 
Majority or was strong enough to force the state to place 
foreign policy in the service of its national ambitions. On the 
other hand this structure was a source of weakness and a 
danger for peace, for the nationalities carried on incessant 
internal struggles. This encouraged the nationalists of other 
states to put their hopes on the dissolution of the Empire and 
to strive for a world war for attaining their aims. The appre- 
hensions created by such strivings led to the formation of a 
small group among Austrian Generals which believed that the 
Empire could only be saved by a preventive war against forces 
threatening it with destruction. A sinister constellation of 
circumstances gave them the opportunity to achieve their 
plan with the effect of destroying the Empire completely. 
After the Great War the nationalists of all the nations in the 
Empire availed themselves of its military breakdown for 
founding new national states out of the territory of the former 
Austria-Hungary. The victorious Powers did little to restrain 
their ambitions as far as they could be carried out at the 
expense of the vanquished enemies. The true interests of 
Europe were utterly disregarded, and the destruction of 
Austria-Hungary also destroyed the possibility of a stable 
European order. 

It will always remain a riddle why the leading statesmen of 
the Allied Powers did not realise what the destruction of 
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Austria-Hungary really meant for Europe. This blindness 
was probably mainly due to two illusions closely connected 
with democratic ideology of that time. One was the belief 
that the different nationalities who now claimed their com- 
plete independence had been oppressed by Austria-Hungary, 
and that the break-up of the Empire constituted a liberation. 
The other was the belief that a new organisation of peace was 
possible in the form of a League of Nations without at the 
same time securing the functioning of a new Balance of Power. 

The first of these illusions was based on a mixture of some 
truth with a great deal of untruth and owed much of its 
strength to war propaganda. The Empire had consisted of 
two independent units which were only united by the person 
of the Emperor and by certain common institutions. Hungary 
was a national state with a ruling nation, the Magyars, who 
considered it as their historic right to dominate the other 
nationalities. A very liberal law for the protection of these 
nationalities was in force since 1868, but the rise of Magyar 
nationalism made its provisions to a large extent a dead letter. 
The minorities of Hungary were right in complaining about 
oppression. Only the Croatians enjoyed a very wide autonomy 
and full national rights. Their position was certainly better 
than after the war under Serbian domination when their 
historic autonomy was taken from them. 

The other half of the Empire was Austria, a sort of federal 
group of autonomous countries, each with its own parliament 
and its autonomous administration besides its representation 
in the central parliament. There was no ruling nationality, 
though the Germans had a certain preponderance because of 
their more advanced civilisation, their economic wealth and 
their language which was understood by all educated people 
just as many also understood French or English. The former 
political privileges of the Germans had been largely abolished 
since 1878, and Austria had gone very far in the direction of a 
supernational federation of states according full national 
equality to all the nationalities. If this was never fully 
attained it was due to the nationalities, not to the govern- 
ment. Nobody understands the nature of nationalism who 
sees in it exclusively a striving for liberty and equality, or 
thinks that national conflicts can easily be settled by mutual 
understanding between the nations on principles of justice 
and fairness. Nationalism is primarily a striving for power, 
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domination and oppression, which is opposed to rational com- 
promises and considerations of supernational justice. Again 
and again Austrian governments have elaborated bills and 
proposals for a settlement of national quarrels which could 
hardly have been better. Much of it became law, though 
usually after prolonged struggles. Many other reforms 
foundered through the obstinacy and fanaticism of the 
nationalists of all nations concerned. In every nation the 
great majority was not very nationalistic, and most politicians 
deeply bewailed that state of things in private conversations 
though they seldom had the courage to make a resolute stand 
against the terroristic minority of nationalists on their own 
side. Anyhow, it is an indisputable fact that the right of 
national minorities was much better safeguarded in old 
Austria than in all the later Succession States. The disruption 
of Austria has not decreased national oppression and grievances 
but greatly increased them. 

Palacky, one of the greatest pioneers of the Czech National 
Movement and the most distinguished historian of his people, 
wrote in 1848: If Austria did not exist, it would have to be 
invented. He was aware that only a supernational state could 
secure a free national development to the Czechs, and that an 
independent Czech state would be swallowed either by Russia 
or by Germany. It is true, he later changed his views under the 
stress of passionate national embitterment. Yet our time has 
proved that his apprehensions were justified. Many nationally 
minded Czechs realise to-day that their separation from 
Austria was the greatest disaster for their national inde- 
pendence. 

A few words may also be said about the second democratic 
illusion which has led to the destruction of old Austria. We 
need not describe the reasons which resulted in the develop- 
ment of an ideology, rejecting all the former principles of the 
Balance of Power and national security, and making the 
belief in the League of Nations almost a religion which did not 
admit of a compromise with the former political creed. Now 
the League of Nations has completely broken down. Is this 
only to be ascribed to accidental causes, to mistakes in the 
text of the Covenant, or to the incompetence of single states- 
men? It is much more probable that the League has broken 
down, not because of its antagonism to Power politics, but 
because there was no reliable power behind it and because it 
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had not been possible to combine the Balance of Power with 
the idea of the League. The main cause, however, why there 
was no Balance of Power after the war was the destruction of 
the Austrian Empire. Neither Germany nor Italy would be 
such dangers to the peace of the world to-day if old Austria 
still existed. Never could Italy harbour her megalomaniac 
dreams and contest England’s position in the Mediterranean. 
When in the Tripoli War she tried to occupy several islands 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister immediately ap- 
proached the British Foreign Office with the proposal to stop 
her. He declared that it was a common interest of Austria- 
Hungary and Great Britain to hinder her rise as a Mediter- 
ranean Power. Equally Hitler’s new pan-Germanism would 
have no chance if the Habsburg Monarchy had not been 
broken up. 

To-day Austria exists only in the hearts of millions who are 
groaning under a hateful foreign yoke. Many even of the 
Austrian Nazis have been so disillusioned by a year of 
Hitlerism that they are yearning for an independent Austria. 
Also in Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary the conviction is 
gaining ground rapidly that the three countries must come 
together again. The old President Masaryk had this vision, 
and in confidential talks he expressed his conviction that 
Czechs, Austrians and Magyars should unite their forces 
again. Only such a union could form a firm block against the 
danger of the enslavement of all the nations of Eastern and 
Central Europe by pan-Germanism and against the constant 
disturbance of European peace by its ambitions. 

Erasmus HERDER. 


BULGARIA, 1939. 
Pe aiiascul it is generally recognised, has displayed 


a tranquil dignity during the various crises which 

Europe has lately been called upon to face. Germany 
has released herself by unilateral action from the restraints 
imposed upon her at Versailles. According to Herr Hitler 
himself, only the colonial question awaits its solution. The 
Anschluss, if plebiscite figures can be considered anything 
like a true expression of public opinion, claims to fulfil the 
aspirations of the Austrian people. Hungary has regained 
what she calls her Highlands. Turkey, led by the genius of 
Ataturk, has eagerly and hopefully turned to build up a new 
State on fresh lines. Only Bulgaria remains with her claims 
so far disregarded and her hopes unachieved. The circum- 
spection of her Government is rightly praised as exemplary ; 
but nobody with first-hand knowledge of the country can 
doubt that the sense of injustice is keen and widespread, and 
that it is something with which her neighbours, and indeed 
her own Government, must be prepared to reckon. 

The Bulgarian State, it is true, dates from the Berlin Treaty 
of 1878, but it must always be remembered that in the eyes 
of the Bulgarian people it is the revival of a kingdom which 
was in existence in the middle of the ninth century, about the 
time that Egbert became King of all England. When Boris I 
accepted Christianity, the Bulgarians had already been settled 
for 200 years and had become gradually merged with the 
indigenous Slavonic population. Tzar Simeon in 893 ruled 
over an empire extending from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, 
and from the Danube to the Rhodope mountains. About a 
century later the Bulgarian lands passed into the control of 
Constantinople, but about the time of Magna Charta the 
Bulgarian Empire arose again and lasted some two hundred 
years. Ivan Asen II was a man of peace who sought to develop 
the trade and the civilisation of an empire which once more 
extended from sea to sea. But lesser men succeeded him, and 
the Bulgarians were defeated by the Serbs, who fifty years 
later were themselves defeated by the Moslems. The ruin of 
the two Bulgarian Empires was due to the fact that they were 
content to tolerate the rule of a despot provided he was strong 
enough, but as the great landowners, the Boyards, increased 
in power, the central government tended to become weaker 
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and in some measure Hellenised. Too often in Bulgarian 
history the nation has given itself up to faction fighting 
when its real interests called for unity. After the fall of 
the second Empire there followed five centuries of Turkish 
rule. 

When in the nineteenth century there came about the 
Bulgarian renaissance, it arose in three ways. There were 
from time to time insurrectionary movements, led by Levski, 
Rakovski, Stephen Karaja, Botev and others, but they came 
to little and were harshly repressed. There were the collections 
of songs and stories put together by men like Slaveikoff and 
the Miladinoff brothers from the Bulgarian, and more par- 
ticularly the Macedonian-Bulgarian, areas. Some of these 
were collected by Serbians, for up to and beyond the middle 
of the last century Serbian eyes looked only westward to the 
Adriatic. But the real forerunners of the national movement 
are to be found in the cloister, and perhaps the most popular 
print in Bulgaria to-day is the picture of the monk, Paisii, 
who wrote a history of the Bulgarian saints and rulers, 
working by candlelight in his cell at Mount Athos surrounded 
by old volumes and parchments. Bishop Sofronii, his pupil, 
wrote of his own times, and it was Neophyte Rilski who at a 
later date played an important part in reference to schools. 
In fact the teachers more than the fighters laid the founda- 
tions of the Bulgaria of to-day, and few national relics are 
more highly prized than the hand printing-press, now to be 
seen in the Museum in Sofia, that was used for the production 
of lesson books at Gabrovo one hundred years ago. In 1834 
there were 189 schools in the Bulgarian lands, by the time of 
the Liberation there were nearly 1,700, and education has 
remained since then an outstanding preoccupation to Bul- 
garians of every political complexion. The education com- 
mittees which were in existence in various centres for man 
years before 1878 still continue their work and have become 
embodied in the national system of education which in its 
present form dates from 1891. In each town and village the 
committee exercises a general supervision over the primary 
schools, and each department has its educational council under 
the Prefect. Education is obligatory between six and eleven 
and the full course of instruction in the secondary schools 
covers seven years. Finally, there is the National University 
of Sofia which this year celebrates its jubilee, an institution 
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of which the country is justly proud.* There are seven 
Faculties : history and philosophy, physics and mathematics, 
law, medicine, agriculture, theology and veterinary medicine, 
and from each of these Faculties there have come into exis- 
tence various Institutes, such as the Institutes of Philosophy, 
of Teaching, of History, of Slav ethnography, etc., the 
influence of which permeates throughout the country. Hand- 
some as are the main buildings of the University, the Faculty 
of Agriculture, housed at some little distance away, is specially 
impressive. Side by side with classes of eager students of both 
sexes are to be seen up-to-date laboratories and galleries of 
exhibits. In the corridors one may meet a peasant bringing 
some leaves for examination, or a farmer seeking advice about 
a new tractor, for in Bulgaria the most ancient methods of 
agriculture are to be found side by side with the most modern. 

There is, of course, another side to all this. It is quite 
possible to argue that Bulgaria has carried her passion for 
education too far. As in Canada and other agricultural 
countries, the younger generation seems more and more 
inclined to flock to the towns, and too many men who are 
content to live out their lives on their farms are ready to 
encourage their sons, even at great personal sacrifice, to seek 
a career in the capital. King Boris has always realised that 
the strength of Bulgaria rests in her sturdy peasantry, and 
his remarkably wide acquaintance with individuals in villages 
and small towns throughout the country and his understand- 
ing of their problems has built up the immense personal 
loyalty with which they regard him. There is, however, a 
certain lack of sympathy growing up between the countryman 
and the town worker and a certain resentment noticeable 
between the countryman and the black-coated official, 
especially the small official. Bulgaria is inevitably a country 
without traditions, and numerous (no doubt too numerous) as 
are the servants of Government, there is always a number of 
unemployed clamouring for official employment. It is the 
work being done in the University Department of Agriculture 
which can best check this tendency by the knowledge which 
it can provide for the farmer and so assist to increase the 


* There is also the Free University at Sofia which attracts a crowd of students who 
have not the time or the means to take the prescribed courses at the National University. 
It is none the less an important factor in the life of the country, and many of the 
devoted and distinguished teachers who serve it are connected with the National 
University as well. 
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return on his labour. This return will enable him to purchase 
more modern machinery and so afford him more leisure and 
the means to improve the amenities of country life. In spite 
of these drawbacks, however, R. N. Markham, the American 
teacher and writer, says, no doubt with truth: “ Although 
the most recently created of all the Balkan States, Bulgaria 
has been one of the best governed if not the best, and she has 
created in a remarkably short time out of nothing a very 
creditable literature, an excellent theatre, a very good opera, 
a wholesome well-informed press, and an appreciably improved 
standard of living.” 

We have to visualise the Bulgarians of to-day, therefore, as 
a people who do not regard their country as something set on 
foot sixty years ago by the grace of certain of the Great 
Powers, but rather as the revival of a kingdom which was in 
existence long before there was a Tzar in Moscow ; a people 
with a sound basis in education and a nation-wide belief in 
education as a means to a fuller life for themselves and their 
descendants ; a people acutely conscious that alone of the 
Central Powers in the Great War their grievances remain 
unsolved. The agreement reached at Munich last year opened 
a new phase for the people of South-Eastern Europe. The 
German economic drive, which already for some years past 
has been an outstanding feature, has become intensified and 
has been a source of considerable uneasiness to Bulgaria’s 
neighbours no less than to her. Balkan countries recognise 
clearly enough that their natural markets are with Central 
Europe and that they should exchange their agricultural 
products for the manufactured articles with which Central 
Europe can most easily supply them, just as Central Europe 
looks to the Balkans for the foodstuffs and the tobacco of 
which it stands in need. But to barter their produce for 
goods based on the mark at its present artificial value in the 
international market is bound to make Germany’s customers 
uneasy, for it means that an international crisis and a collapse 
of the mark will involve ruin for Germany’s customers as 
well as for Germany. The Balkan countries realise that their 
economic freedom is bound up with their political freedom ; 
and this means that they must get together and speak with 
one voice. In the Europe of 1939 it is strength that counts ; 
and unity is strength. Politically in South-Eastern Europe 
the situation remains what it was after the Treaty of Neuilly : 
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a defeated Bulgaria, now, as then, finds herself surrounded by 
Powers who have aggrandised themselves at her expense. To 
Roumania she has been compelled to cede the Dobrudja, to 
the Greeks Thrace, and the Macedonian lands to Greece and 
to Jugoslavia. During recent years the policy of the various 
Bulgarian Governments has sought to develop good relations 
with all her neighbours, and the public in Bulgaria has hoped 
that these good relations might perhaps secure some relaxa- 
tion of the severity with which the Bulgarian minorities were 
treated. These hopes have remained so far unfulfilled, and 
though, with the coming to power of a new generation of 
statesmen in each country since the war old asperities are 
undoubtedly softened, the position remains in substance what 
it was in 1919. 

But the European situation has changed. South-Eastern 
Europe finds itself face to face with the Axis Powers, and if 
Bulgaria surrounded by the Balkan Entente is powerless to 
assert herself, those States faced with a new danger cannot 
afford to have in the heart of the peninsula a small but virile 
people inspired by a sense of injustice against them all, well 
placed should opportunity arise, to assert her claims so long 
ignored. It is not surprising therefore that a good deal has 
lately been written about Bulgaria joining the Balkan Entente 
and so enabling the united States of South-Eastern Europe 
to speak with one mind and to withstand encroachment from 
whatever quarter, on their national and economic liberties. 
To those in this country who believe with Gladstone in “ the 
Balkans for the Balkan peoples ” such a solution cannot fail 
to make an appeal. The interference of the Great Powers in 
Balkan affairs has often been unhelpful: to-day the interests 
of each and all imperatively call for unity. Bulgaria must be 
brought into line with her neighbours : and though her neigh- 
bours must pay a price for her co-operation, it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that the price asked would be exaggerated. 
It may be suggested, for instance, that a small part of the 
Southern Dobrudja might be handed back to Bulgaria, 
including the two towns of Baltchik and Dobritch. The 
question of Thrace is more difficult, for Thrace and the 
Thracean seaboard were ceded by Bulgaria not to Greece but 
to the Allied and Associated Powers, and Bulgaria’s claim in 
this matter is against their decision and not against Greece. 
But if there is a will to agreement in Athens and in Sofia, this 
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need be no insuperable obstacle. If Bulgaria is given a suit- 
able freehold port on the gean together with a surrounding 
area sufficient to feed it, and if that port is linked up with 
Bulgaria by a railway under mutually agreed international 
control, the long-vexed issue would at last be settled. As to 
Macedonia, the Greeks have found a solution by expatriating 
the Bulgars from Greek territory, but the population of 
Southern Serbia remains in spite of Serbian immigration 
predominantly Bulgarian. It was to Bulgaria that the popula- 
tion always fled from Turkish persecution, and it was to 
Bulgaria that they emigrated again, when the Macedonian 
lands came under Serbian rule in 1913. Nor can it justly be 
asserted that the feelings of the population were due to 
political or ecclesiastical propaganda from Bulgaria, for the 
evidence is clear that the Macedonian Slavs regarded them- 
selves as Bulgarians long before the establishment of the 
Exarchate in 1870 or of the Principality eight years later.* 

If the “ Treaty of Everlasting Friendship ” between Bul- 
garia and Jugoslavia had not already been made, the present 
international situation would have called for it. The recent 
change of government at Belgrade encourages the hope that an 
adjustment between the Serbs and the Croats lies immediately 
ahead, and it is not unreasonable to assume that a similar 
spirit will manifest itself as regards Southern Serbia. If 
Jugoslavia will permit the use of the Bulgarian tongue in the 
churches and schools, if she will appoint to high administrative 
and ecclesiastical posts in Southern Serbia men who have been 
born there before the occupation, and if as further evidence 
of goodwill she would be willing to hand back to Bulgaria an 
area, even if it be only a small area, of the Bulgarian-speaking 
lands, the Macedonian Bulgars would become a link uniting, 
instead of a bar separating, the two countries. All this has 
no doubt been said many times during the post-war years, 
but the circumstances of the hour give it a special urgency. 
Bulgaria has never put forward the conditions under which 


* The Bulgarian claim is supported by Vouk Karadjitch, the Serbian ethnographer, 
who published in 1815 and 1822 a collection of Popular Songs of the Bulgars and by 
Verkovitch who made a similar collection in 1860. There is the book of the Russian 
ethnographist Grigorovitch, 1848, and the evidence collected by the Czech Jirecek in 
1876. The ethnographical maps all tell the same story: that of Boué the German 
geologist 1847, of Lejean a French Vice-Consul 1861, of Mackenzie and Irby, two 
English lady travellers 1867, and Reclus 1876. The map of the German Kieppert 1876 


was used at the Berlin Congress 1878, and is in substantial agreement with its pre- 
decessors. 
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she would join the Balkan Entente, and to-day it is for her 
victorious neighbours to speak. The recent meeting of the 
Balkan Entente at Bucharest was a lost opportunity. The 
participating Powers stated in effect that what they had they 
would hold. But such rigidity is not statesmanship at a time 
when all the people of the Balkans must think for the future. 
May they yet set an example to the world of generosity and 
wisdom. 

Since this article was completed, Herr Hitler’s annexation 
of Czecho-Slovakia has destroyed the hope that Munich 
opened a new chapter in international relations. What has 
occurred constitutes the most powerful reinforcement pos- 
sible of the argument put forward above, for unity among the 
States of the Balkans. Reports in the Press appear to suggest 
that Turkey, whose relations with Bulgaria are of the most 
friendly character, may be willing to use her influence to 
induce Bulgaria’s neighbours to give early and favourable 
consideration to her claims. The spectacle of a country which 
presses extravagant demands at a difficult moment in inter- 
national affairs is familiar enough in history, but that is not 
the case here. Not only have Bulgaria’s claims been frequently 
set forth during the period since 1919, but it is highly probable 
that, in view of her good relations with all her neighbours, she 
would to-day be satisfied with more modest and less radical 
solutions than at any time since the war. But it must be 
obvious that if, in the interests of Balkan unity, Bulgaria is 
for ever to surrender hopes which lie deep down in the heart 
of every Bulgarian, her neighbours cannot in reason expect 
the benefit of her full and loyal co-operation without some 
regard being paid to the feelings inherited by generations of 
Bulgarians, outside as well as within the kingdom. Neither 
Bulgaria nor her neighbours can afford to haggle ; the times 
are too serious. The Balkan countries must get together, and 


they must do it now. 
Epwarp Boyte. 


FRANKLIN: Dy ROGSEVEERT: 
RESIDENT FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT has grasped 


more fully than any other democratic statesman the 

importance of establishing the most intimate contact 
possible between himself and the millions whom he rules. 
The five massive volumes of his Public Papers and Addresses 
which were published in 1938 are not merely a contribution 
towards this objective, but provide vivid illustrations of the 
various techniques which he employs, and qualities which he 
possesses, for the purpose. 

It is not usual for a President or Prime Minister to let the 
public so much into the inside of his life and work while he 
is still the holder of high office. Brief volumes of speeches, 
and authorised biographies, do of course frequently appear, 
and government publications of various kinds provide much 
information about the public statements and activities of 
statesmen. But nothing like this record of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
four years as Governor of New York State and first four years 
as President has ever before appeared in any country. Its 
value is enhanced by the General Introduction to the whole 
series of volumes, by additional Introductions to each indi- 
vidual volume, and by a running commentary, in the form of 
Explanatory Notes to particular speeches, documents, and 
other material, from the pen of Mr. Roosevelt himself. The 
five volumes so far published are entitled The Genesis of the 
New Deal, dealing with Mr. Roosevelt’s 1928-32 Governor- 
ship of New York, The Year of Crisis (1933), The Advance of 
Recovery and Reform (1934), The Court Disapproves (1935) 
and The People Approve (1936). It is proposed to issue addi- 
tional volumes for each year so long as Mr. Roosevelt remains 
President. One may therefore expect a 1937 volume before 
long. 

The volumes include a great variety of material. There are 
the Addresses of the President to Congress. There are also 
many other speeches, formal and extempore, delivered on a 
host of occasions, varying from meetings of Political Con- 
ventions to informal gatherings of curious onlookers collected 
at a tiny railway station in the hope that the President’s train 
may stop, and he appear on the back platform. There are 


* Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Compiled and collated by 
Samuel I. Rosenman. New York: Random House. 1938. 
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Proclamations and Executive Orders. There are letters of 
every kind, including specimens of the little personal notes 
which Mr. Roosevelt frequently addresses to humble Ameri- 
cans, juvenile and adult, whom his immense correspondence 
brings to his attention. There are transcripts of the proceed- 
ings at many of his press conferences. One can therefore not 
merely rely upon these volumes as a full record of all the 
important speeches and public documents, and of the relevant 
non-confidential letters of the President, but can also find 
illustrative examples of the less important types of activity 
in which Mr. Roosevelt busies himself as President. 

These volumes give the reader a vivid impression of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s unique capacity to visualise America, not like 
his predecessor Mr. Hoover in terms of statistics and blue- 
prints, but in terms of individual men, women and children, 
with their widely varying qualities, aspirations, problems 
and fears. They show equally his even more unique capacity 
to express himself on all occasions, in writing and in speech, 
in simple, lucid, fluent English which even the humblest 
citizen can understand. He is thus able to communicate his 
own keen personal interest in the problems of individual 
Americans to the man in the street, who is very often alienated 
by the lifeless, artificial verbiage of politicians, as of lawyers 
and civil servants. 

Mr. Roosevelt has made much use of the radio as a means 
of explaining his policies to, and establishing personal contact 
with, the millions of voters. That instrument would not have 
been of much value to him but for this capacity of his to talk 
to the common man in language which can be universally 
understood, and which serves to bring out and not to obscure 
the personality and feeling of the speaker. His “ fireside 
chats,” all printed in these volumes, had a tremendous effect 
not merely because the public was flattered that the President 
should want to explain his policy to them as it developed, and 
should address them as “ My Friends ”’ as if he meant it, but 
because the tone of voice and the choice of words of Mr. 
Roosevelt were so admirably adapted to their purpose. 
Listeners could feel, as they listened to their President, that 
he was talking directly to them, was sitting in fact at their 
fireside chatting with them about their government. They 
developed in consequence a feeling that they knew Mr. 
Roosevelt personally, and that it was their government which 
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he was administering. They were encouraged to write to him 
about their own difficulties since Mr. Roosevelt always con- 
veyed the impression that he was in the White House not 
merely to serve America as a collective whole but to serve its 
individual men and women too. Those multitudes of letters 
are all answered, and answered not in the stilted British form, 
“Mr. Secretary So-and-so instructs me to say,” but in an 
informal, personal manner. An immense number are dealt 
with by Mr. Roosevelt himself. The majority which cannot 
be are dealt with by his staff in the same human way which 
the President believes in, and which is so seldom characteristic 
of government departments. 

Mr. Roosevelt shows in these volumes that he can visualise 
America geographically and economically, as he can visualise 
the American people, in detailed and concrete rather than in 
abstract terms. He has travelled far more widely throughout 
the country, before and since becoming President, than any 
predecessor. Only President Taft came anywhere near the 
Roosevelt record, and he only as President, and not much 
before. Mr. Roosevelt is able therefore, when visiting isolated 
little communities on campaign tours, to speak about their 
local scene and problems with a personal knowledge rarely 
equalled in public men. And he makes every campaign tour, 
and he has had three Presidential campaign tours, as candidate 
for Vice-President in 1920 and for President in 1932 and 1936, 
an opportunity for adding to this intimate knowledge of the 
whole United States. 

This conception, founded upon intimate personal know- 
ledge, of the United States as 130 million individuals with 
special qualities and problems, and 3,100 counties with special 
scenery, economic structure, and other characteristics, which 
is peculiarly Mr. Roosevelt’s own, and which is rare in this 
collectivist age, when most of us study our country at second 
hand through books and tables of statistics, has given Mr. 
Roosevelt an impatience with the ordinary generalisations, 
evasions and delays of politicians. The President is an 
opportunist in the sense that he is so conscious of things 
which America and Americans vitally need, and so determined 
that the Government shall produce those things, that he is 
impatient of advice that they cannot be done, or are not 
constitutional, or are contrary to precedent, or do not square 
with the party platform. These books indicate, as does so 
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much in Mr. Roosevelt’s recent career, that he is never pre- 
pared to admit that anything which seems to him worth 
doing cannot be done, and done quickly. 

Mr. Roosevelt makes it clear in his General Introduction 
to these volumes that “ In this generation the people of the 
United States have been facing two major problems, the 
solution of which seems more and more vital to the continued 
functioning of what we call the requirements of modern 
civilisation.” These are the maintenance of the democratic 
ideal, which Mr. Roosevelt thinks was seriously threatened by 
the growing power of selfish private interests, and the estab- 
lishment of social justice. Mr. Roosevelt pays tribute to the 
contribution made by Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson before the War towards arousing public interest in 
these problems. He frankly admits that even he was affected 
sufficiently by the “soulless decade” which followed the 
War, and in which most Americans were too busy with their 
own occupations and speculation to pay much attention to 
problems of social betterment, not to visualise during the 
nineteen-twenties the full effects of that period, and the 
drastic changes which were even then really necessary. It was 
during his terms as Governor of New York, which covered 
the 1929 crash and the downward half of the economic 
depression, that he became fully aware of the real depths of 
the problem. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been accused of inconsistency, and 
especially in respect of his keen defence of States’ Rights 
while Governor of New York followed by his energetic ex- 
tension of Federal power when President. He replies to this 
charge in the Introduction to Volume 1. As he puts it: “ In 
Albany I was forced to work for State action because of the 
attitude of Washington. When I went to Washington I was 
able, by reversing the national policy, to give aid to States 
that wished to help themselves along progressive lines.” He 
shows clearly in this defence, as in his actions as Governor and 
President, that he is not really concerned about the issue of 
States’ Rights versus Federal Power. His concern is with the 
problems of the moment, and he is determined in whatever 
office he happens to hold for the moment to secure for that 
office any and every power possible, so as to tackle those 
problems with the maximum speed and energy. 

His writings and speeches, and to a lesser extent his acts, 
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as Governor, as illustrated in Volume 1 of these Public 
Papers ..., should have given Americans a better preparation 
for the hectic innovations of the New Deal than in fact they 
did. Hardly anyone was really prepared for the Roosevelt 
Presidential programme, just as hardly anyone thought prior 
to 1933 that Franklin Roosevelt was possessed of any extra- 
ordinary qualities. It was largely believed that he had as 
Governor merely followed in the footsteps of a much abler 
radical, Al Smith, and that he was, as Walter Lippman put 
it, a “ very pleasant gentleman who would very much like to 
be President.” Actually his warm humanity, his deep per- 
sonal concern for the sufferings of impoverished farmers and 
the unemployed, his keen interest in reafforestation and better 
land use, his prejudice against great vested interests, his un- 
willingness to admit that projects which he felt to be worth 
while could not be done, should have been apparent to anyone 
who followed his speeches closely. Moreover, the techniques 
so widely publicised when he was President, the press con- 
ferences, the fireside chats, the frequent inspection trips, the 
building up of an immense personal acquaintance amongst 
citizens of every class and type, were all employed when Mr. 
Roosevelt was Governor. 

Similarly students of his speeches when candidate for 
President in 1932 should have got a better warning of what 
a Roosevelt Presidency would mean than in fact they did. 
It is true that some speeches, like the Pittsburgh speech on 
October 19th, 1932, when Mr. Roosevelt strongly criticised 
the Hoover deficits, and promised a 25 per cent. cut in federal 
expenses to restore the Government’s credit, are difficult to 
square with the subsequent acts of the President, unless one 
accepts the thesis recently put about that a distinction should 
be drawn between ordinary and extraordinary expenditures, 
and that so long as the former are covered by revenue it does 
not matter that expenses on public works, relief, etc., have to 
be met out of loans. But a whole series of speeches did give 
the discerning a glimpse of what was in Mr. Roosevelt’s mind. 
In Chicago on July 2nd he first used the phrase “ A New 
Deal.” He pledged himself and his party to bold leadership 
in relief of distress, wherever occurring. He poured scorn on 
men who prated of economic laws while men and women were 
starving. “ We must lay hold of the fact that economic laws 
are not made by nature. They are made by human beings.” 
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He promised that traditions would not be allowed to stand in 
the way of measures which the emergency demanded. 

Subsequent speeches gave a good indication, as one can 
see from the vantage point of to-day, but as few people saw 
at the time, of what Roosevelt policy would be in relation to 
the main fields of government activity. Phrases which he 
then used should have warned people of what was in store if 
he was elected. 


The issue of Government has always been whether individual 
men and women will serve some system of Government or eco- 
nomics, or whether a system of Government and economics exists 
to serve individual men and women. .. . Our Government, formal 
and informal, owes to everyone an avenue to possess himself of a 
portion of that plenty [which our industrial and agricultural 
mechanism can produce] sufficient for his own needs, through his 
own work. 


The detail of the New Deal may have been absent during the 
campaign, though speeches on agriculture, power, the rail- 
roads, natural resources, relief, and other matters, gave some 
indication even of it. But the spirit of it is implicit in such 
phrases. 

The second volume of these Papers, dealing with 1933, 
brings out well the extraordinary rush of measures of that 
year of crisis. Mr. Roosevelt’s Introduction to this volume 
also defines his approach to the emergency with which 
America was then faced. 


“ Tn face of this crisis in national morale,” he said, ‘‘ no remedy 
which stopped short of correcting the immediate material illness 
of the moment would be a safe or permanent cure. A temporary 
revival of a sense of physical security would be insufficient. Action 
was necessary to remove the sore spots which had crept into our 
economic system, if we were to keep the system of private property 
for the future. To preserve we had to reform.” 


He is very critical of those who childishly talked of recovery 
first and reconstruction afterwards. He makes it clear that in 
his view, in 1933 as in 1938, reform and recovery went 
together. 

He also defines what he means by “ New Deal.” “ The 
word ‘ Deal’ implied that the Government itself was going 
to use affirmative action to bring about its avowed objective 
rather than stand by and hope that general economic laws 
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alone would attain them. The word ‘ New’ implied that a 
new order of things designed to benefit the great mass of our 
farmers, workers and business men would replace the old 
order of special privilege in a nation which was completely 
and thoroughly disgusted with the existing dispensation.” 
His objectives, in 1938 as in 1933, he lists as follows : 


A chance for men and women to work in industry at decent 
wages and reasonable hours: or to engage in farming at a decent 
return. 

A chance to keep savings in banks safe from the speculative use 
of other people’s money; and to make investments without 
danger of deception or fraud by greedy promoters and speculators. 

A chance for adequate recreation, better housing and so better 
health. 

A chance to make reasonable profit in business protected against 
monopolies and unfair competition, but organised so as to provide 
fair prices for the consuming public. 

Planning and use of natural resources for the benefit of the 
average men and women. 

Security against the hardships of old age. 

Security against unexpected or seasonal unemployment. 

Security against new as well as old types of criminals. 

Security against war. 


Volume 3, The Advance of Recovery and Reform, calls forth 
a bitter denunciation by Mr. Roosevelt of the growing 
minority which took advantage of the passing of the crisis, 
and the improved economic state of the nation, to clamour 
that reform was hindering recovery, and should cease. He 
proudly cites his victory in the Congressional elections of 1934 
as evidence that the people were behind him in wanting not 
merely to get back to prosperity of the 1929 kind, but to 
build a stabler and juster economic and social order. 

Volume 4 Mr. Roosevelt has controversially entitled The 
Court Disapproves. His introduction is largely taken up with 
a summary of the cases, starting with the “ hot oil ” case on 
January 7th, 1935, and ending with the New York Minimum 
Wage case on June Ist, 1936, in which the Supreme Court, 
often by a narrow margin, had decided against the plea of his 
administration that the contested legislation was constitu- 
tional. He says : 


The whole line of decisions cast a deep shadow of doubt upon 
the ability of the Congress ever at any time to protect the Nation 
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against catastrophe by squarely meeting modern social and eco- 
nomic maladjustments. It was a complete abrogation of the old 
theory under which an Act of Congress would not be disturbed by 
the correlative judicial branch of Government, unless the Act was 
beyond all reasonable doubt unconstitutional. It was a complete 
breakdown of the system of government by three independent but 
theoretically co-operating branches. 


He insists that these decisions stopped his administration 
short in its efforts to stabilise national agriculture, to improve 
conditions of labour, to safeguard business against unfair 
competition, to protect disorganised and chaotic inter-state 
industries, to provide old-age pensions to railroad employees, 
and in other ways to serve obvious national needs. 

Volume 5 Mr. Roosevelt equally controversially entitles 
The People Approve, taking pleasure in the back-handed 
compliment thus paid the Supreme Court, which had been 
disapproving throughout the previous volume. It includes 
his campaign speeches in that important election year, which 
resulted in his victory over the Republican Alfred M. Landon 
by forty-six states to two. Two speeches in that campaign 
were of special importance, the Acceptance speech at Phila- 
delphia on June 27th and the final appeal at New York on 
October 31st. At Philadelphia Mr. Roosevelt summoned 


America to join in another revolt against tyranny. 


Liberty requires opportunity to make a living, a living which 
gives man not only enough to live by, but something to live for.... 
To-day we stand committed to the proposition that freedom is no 
half and half affair. If the average citizen is guaranteed equal 
opportunity in the polling place he must have equal opportunity 
in the market place. . . . Here in America we are waging a great 
and successful war. It is not alone a war against want and desti- 
tution and economic demoralisation. It is more than that; it 
is a war for the survival of democracy. We are fighting to save a 
great and precious form of government for ourselves and for the 
world. . . . I am enlisted for the duration of that war. 


Interesting, too, was a frank admission of errors. 


Governments can err. Presidents do make mistakes, but the 
immortal Dante tells us that divine justice weighs the sins of the 
cold-blooded and the sins of the warm-hearted in different scales. 


The New York speech was entitled “We have only 
just begun to fight.” Mr. Roosevelt took delight in being 
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the most controversial candidate in American politics for 
years. 


We have had to struggle with the old enemies of peace—busi- 
ness and financial monopoly, speculation, reckless banking, class 
antagonism, sectionalism, profiteering. They had begun to con- 
sider the Government of the United States as a mere appendage 
to their own affairs. Never before in all our history have these 
forces been so arrayed against one candidate as.they stand to-day. 
They are unanimous in their hate for me—and I welcome their 
hatred. ... I should like to have it said of my first Administration 
that in it the forces of selfishness and lust for power met their 
match. I should like to have it said of my second Administration 
that in it these forces met their master. 


Opponents of Mr. Roosevelt, and the large majority of the 
wealthier elements in America have become his opponents, 
may find in such speeches ample proof of their thesis that the 
President is a dangerous radical, and is stirring up class 
feeling. He is a radical, and an instigator of class prejudice, 
in the sense of being profoundly opposed to vested interests 
of every kind, and utterly impatient at the suggestion that 
poverty and distress cannot be prevented by Government 
action. He sees no reason why economic security should not 
be enjoyed by every American. He believes that only the 
selfishness of privileged groups, and the lack of energetic 
national action, causes one-third of the American people 
always, and a larger proportion at intervals, to be living in 
poverty and insecurity. The nation in his view is rich enough 
to provide all its citizens all of the time with enough to live 
on, and something to live for. 

It will be interesting to see the 1937 and 1938 volumes, 
when Mr. Roosevelt has for the first time to record defeats in 
Congress and at the hands of the electorate. If these earlier 
volumes are any indication he will not take such defeats lying 
down. He said in 1936 that he was “ enlisted for the duration 
of the war.” That war is indeed just entering a most exciting 
and critical phase, as America prepares to elect a successor to 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1940, Anyone who wishes to understand 
the attractive and powerful personality who will inevitably 
be in the centre of the pre-election and election picture, 
whether he be himself a candidate for a third term or not, 
should read these informative and revealing volumes. 

Frank Darva.t. 


THE LETTERS-OF KING GEORGE IV 


HE authentic and authoritative sources of historical 

information available to students have during recent 

years been immensely increased by the publication of 
royal letters. ‘The outstanding example is, of course, the 
correspondence of Queen Victoria. For, not only was that 
sovereign a voluminous letter-writer, preferring to com- 
municate with even the members of her own household by 
means of notes rather than speech, but she had in the Prince 
Consort and the private secretaries trained by him and 
working under his direction administrative experts who 
reduced to excellent order the masses of documents that 
passed into and out of the royal palaces. Until, however, the 
time of the joint régime of Victoria and Albert, chaos and 
chance seem to have reigned supreme. Almost the whole of 
William IV’s correspondence has disappeared. Such of 
George III’s as has survived is in almost inextricable con- 
fusion, for that monarch had no private secretaries at all, 
and he had a vicious habit of omitting to date his letters, 
although he frequently stated the hour and even the minute 
of the undated day on which he took up his pen! 

George IV was, indeed, the first King of England to have a 
private secretary, and his introduction of this official into the 
royal household caused grave misgivings among his quondam 
friends, the Whigs. Was not the Home Secretary the proper 
person to conduct the sovereign’s correspondence? To 
whom would the private secretary be responsible, and who 
would pay him? Would it be proper that he, not being a 
Privy Councillor, should get to know the secrets of the 
Cabinet ? Could it be expected that the Ministers would be 
willing to receive royal commands if conveyed to them 
through this unconstitutional channel? The Tories stood up 
to the Whigs, and George got his private secretary, although 
to his annoyance he had to provide his salary—{z,000 a year 
—out of his privy purse. Nevertheless, he was worth the 
money. For George IV did not like letter-writing, and he 
was not good at it. He preferred the easier and safer method 
of personal conversation. Of the 1,596 documents in the three 


* The Letters of King George IV, 1812-1830, published by the Authority of His Late 
Majesty King George V. Edited by A. Aspinall, and with an Introduction by C. K. 
Webster. Three volumes (pp. Ixxxiv + 525+ 554-+547), 758. the set. 1938: Cambridge 
University Press. 
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volumes before us only 174 appear over George’s own signature, 
and of these a good many were evidently composed by some- 
one else. For the letters which were undoubtedly George’s 
own—gushing epistles to his mother, Queen Charlotte ; 
jocular effusions to his brothers and sisters; paternal ex- 
hortations to his daughter—these unquestionably personal 
outpourings are marked by a sublime disregard of both 
orthography and syntax that stamps them as royal. Professor 
Webster suspects that some of them were written after 
dinner; Mr. Keith Feiling attributes them rather to the 
subsequent and consequent mornings. They agree that the 
stimulus was emotional and the stimulant alcoholic. 

The 1,596 documents contained in these three massive 
volumes constitute only one tithe of the 16,000 papers that 
Dr. Aspinall had at his disposal in the Windsor Archives. 
The task of selecting and editing them must have been one of 
colossal difficulty, and it is impossible to speak too highly of 
the skill and care with which Dr. Aspinall has accomplished 
it. His knowledge of the period covered by the correspondence 
is encyclopedic, and he has ransacked every source of in- 
formation, published and unpublished, likely to elucidate the 
countless allusions contained in the documents—allusions to 
persons now almost forgotten, and to events that have quite 
faded from memory. 

When all has been said and done, however, the fact remains 
that this mass of paper consists but of the shattered and 
disjointed fragments of numerous once-coherent corre- 
spondences. There is no sort of continuity or completeness 
now. Questions abound to which there are no answers; 
replies are frequent to inquiries which have to be imagined. 
Hence the reader who wishes to get the full flavour of the 
information here presented should absorb it slowly, regarding 
each item as a separate and independent tit-bit. The cumu- 
lative result will be a comprehension of the age immediately 
preceding the great Reform Era vivid in its realism. And on 
certain matters, such as the character of George himself, the 
escapades of Queen Caroline, the indiscretions of the royal dukes, 
the misfortunes of the Princess Charlotte (but for whose un- 
timely death Queen Victoria would never have been born), the 
intrigues of Canning, the wisdom and forbearance of the much- 
maligned Liverpool, the majestic patriotism of Wellington—on 
matters such as these new and illuminating light is thrown. 
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The fragmentary nature of the collection of papers here 
assembled is partly explained by the fact that they have been 
gathered together from no fewer than six separate sources. 
Some of them were discovered unexpectedly in 1905 among 
the miscellaneous lumber left by Queen Victoria ; others had 
been reposing until 1912 among the Duke of Wellington’s 
papers at Apsley House ; a third portion had lain at Coutts’s 
Bank hidden amid the débris of the ancient royal accounts ; 
a fourth contingent was unearthed from the Public Record 
Office; a fifth, relating to Queen Caroline’s case, was obtained 
from the vaults of the solicitors who had acted for that ill- 
treated but far from innocent lady; the sixth and last con- 
tribution came from various private sources, including the 
stores of a second-hand dealer who had found a packet of 
George IV’s own letters in an old iron box which he had 
picked up at a public auction. 

The miscellaneous and imperfect nature of this collection 
would probably have been less marked had it not been for 
the fact that several complete series of letters to and from 
George had been deliberately destroyed at one time or another 
by judicious persons. During George’s own lifetime, either 
the King himself or more probably his admirably prudent 
secretary, Sir William Knighton (one of his two executors), 
burnt all the letters he could find that had passed between 
the monarch and his numerous mistresses. To a similar 
incineration the Duke of Wellington (George’s other executor) 
in 1833 consigned the voluminous correspondence that had 
passed during many years between George as Prince and Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, his canonical but unconstitutional wife. Finally, 
King George V, so lately as 1913, gave permission that his 
predecessor’s correspondence with Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, should also be immolated, for reasons which are 
indicated in Lord Esher’s Journals and Letters. 

One might well ask whether such an imperfect, if monstrous, 
scrap-heap of obsolete documents—mere casual survivors of 
a dim and not very creditable past—was worth raking over 
and examining. No reader of Dr. Aspinall’s selection, and of 
the admirable array of footnotes by means of which he 
elucidates all the dark places of the text, will hesitate to 
answer emphatically, Yes. The Age of George as Regent and 
as King lives again in these revealing pages. Moreover, the 
significance of the letters and the novelty of some of the 
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information that they give is excellently indicated in the 
masterly Introduction (pp. lxiii-lxxxiv) provided by Professor 
C. K. Webster. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
satisfactory edition, or one more splendidly produced than 
these handsome volumes of the Cambridge University Press. 

The central figure of the panorama is, of course, that of 
George IV himself. One would have supposed that nothing 
that has not often been said needed to be said, or indeed could 
be said, concerning this flamboyant figure. His infidelities, 
his treacheries, his obscenities, his theatricalities, his obsti- 
nacies, his extravagances—are they not the commonplaces of 
historians and biographers? Nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt that from the light shed upon him by this correspond- 
ence he emerges with a distinctly improved reputation. It is 
clear that his mother loved him; his sisters admired and 
trusted him ; his brothers stood in awe of him ; his ministers 
realised that they could not ignore him. He had distinct lines 
of policy of his own, and he did not fail to impress them upon 
his Cabinet. But, above all, he had a deep well of kindness in 
his nature, and he was constantly performing acts of amazing 
generosity. He was, too, a great and discriminating patron of 
the Arts. One of the most interesting documents in these 
volumes is the “ list of pictures painted for George IV by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence.” The pictures are some sixty in number, 
including fourteen portraits of the King himself, and the total 
sum of money paid by the king to Sir Thomas, spread over 
a dozen years (1818-30) amounted to {25,752 10s. George IV 
was, indeed, habitually lavish in his payments for services 
rendered. His dentist, for instance, when he went to see him 
at Windsor was paid twenty guineas a visit: during the year 
1829 his bill amounted to {701 in all. He had seen the King 
thirty-seven times, and had been kept waiting altogether 
fourteen hours, for which “ detention” he charged at the 
rate of three guineas an hour. It would appear that if Mr. 
Samuel Cartwright had had no other patient than His 
Majesty he would have done not badly. 

One of the things for which George both as Regent and as 
King is usually most severely blamed is his desertion of the 
Whig party of which he had been a prominent and active 
member in the days of Charles James Fox. It is clear from the 
letters, both of Ministers and of Whig Opposition leaders, 
that in 1812, when the Regency began, the condition of 
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foreign affairs, and in particular the position of the Peninsular 
War, then in its most critical stage, rendered it quite impos- 
sible that George should do anything except continue to 
support the policy of the Tory Government. It is equally 
clear, moreover, that the Regent’s continued and steady 
support of the Government during the cardinal years 1812-14 
did much to secure the formation of the fourth coalition and 
the consequent overthrow of Napoleon. 

Next to George himself the most conspicuous figures in the 
show are those of the six “ nasty old men,” as they were com- 
prehensively called, the royal dukes, his brothers. Their royal 
highnesses of York, Cumberland, Clarence, Kent, Cambridge, 
and Sussex, indeed merit the epithet “ extraordinary ” which 
Professor Webster bestows upon them. They all seem to have 
inherited in some degree their father’s insanity without many 
of his redeeming virtues. The Duke of York, through gambling 
and debauchery, became hopelessly bankrupt in 1823. He 
applied to George for salvation, and George replied (December 


3rd) : 


I cannot sufficiently express to you the pleasure I really feel 
that I have it in my power to transmit to you the sum of £50,000, 
which I have raised on my Hanoverian income for your benefit. 


The Duke acknowledged the receipt in a note of twenty- 
four words, with a probable mental addition that he would 
give his brother many similar occasions of pleasure in the 
future. The Duke of Cumberland was a savage as well as a 
lecherous br-zte, one of the most widely hated and generally 
detested men of his time. He was, however, less of a fool than 
the rest of the fraternity, and his antagonism to all reform 
(and particularly to Catholic Emancipation) had to be 
reckoned with. The principles of die-hard Toryism could 
scarcely be expressed more succinctly than in his saying : 
“‘ Any change, at any time, for any purpose, is highly to be 
deprecated.” It is well to remember, however, that when 
he became King of Hanover (in 1837) he proved to be rather 
better than either his character or his creed had led men, and 
still more women, to expect. The Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
King William IV, seems to have inherited rather more of his 
father’s insanity than any other member of the family. He 
was, however, amiable and well-meaning, if weak and 


ineffably silly. He had an incurable propensity for the making 
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of extemporaneous speeches which caused the acutest em- 
barrassment to all who were unfortunate enough to hear them. 
The letters in this collection show, moreover, that in 1818 
his matrimonial vagaries were a source of keen anxiety to 
both Court and Cabinet, and that ten years later his erratic 
conduct as Lord High Admiral was exasperating and con- 
founding the Royal Navy. The Duke of Kent is represented _ 
by only a single letter. It is dated from Amorbach in March 
1819. In spite of the fact that he is in flight from his creditors 
with a {70,000 debt hanging over his head, he expresses a 
wish to return to England so that his expected child—after- 
wards Queen Victoria—may be born on English soil. His wish 
to return no doubt implied the further desire that a grateful 
country should pay his debts. The Duke of Cambridge, who 
acted as viceroy for George in Hanover, writes a number of 
letters which Professor Webster rightly describes as “ sen- 
sible,” giving an account of the conduct of affairs in the 
German kingdom. Only the Duke of Sussex was excluded 
from the confidence of the family circle. He was permanently 
at loggerheads with the King. He remained faithful to the 
Whigs ; he consorted with revolutionaries ; he supported the 
cause of Queen Caroline. George would have nothing to do 
with him: the letters that he wrote, attempting a reconcilia- 
tion, remained unanswered. 

As to Queen Caroline herself, if any doubt remained as to 
her immorality, it is finally dissolved by a most amazing 
communication from James Brougham to his brother Henry 
(March 1819)—a communication which should have prevented 
him, but did not prevent him, from taking up the Queen’s 
cause. Still more damnatory of Caroline is the evidence pro- 
vided by these papers of her endeavours to corrupt the morals 
of her daughter, the Princess Charlotte, prospective Queen of 
England, and drag her down to the same depths of depravity 
as those in which she herself wallowed. That Charlotte 
escaped is a miracle. One of the most moving letters in the 
whole collection is one which the unhappy princess wrote— 
strangely enough, to her mother, whom she had so little cause 


to love—three weeks before her death, and in obvious antici- 
pation of that event : 


“ Believe me,” she says, “I fear less to die than to live. The 
prospect of protracted existence is so blended with dangers and 
difficulties; so shadowed with clouds and uncertainties ; so 
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replete with anxieties and apprehensions, that I must shrink from 
the contemplation of it, and fly for refuge even to the probability 
of my removal from so joyless an inlicritance. The page of history 
has determined that happiness is not the possession of those who 
move in the lofty circles to which my birth entitles me to look. I 
cannot hope for an exception in my favour. All the joys of life are 
centred in my present retirement.” 


The death of the princess, the only legitimate descendant of 
any of the seven sons of George III living at that date 
(November 1817), changed the whole subsequent course of 
British history. It led to a spate of royal marriages in 1818, 
and in 1819 to the birth of both Victoria and her ponderous 
cousin George, who was destined to be the Commander-in- 
.Chief of her armies during thirty-nine reactionary years. 

As to the English constitution during the eighteen years 
covered by his correspondence, the fact that looms largest is 
the immensity of the influence still exercised personally by 
the monarch. He mainly determined the choice of ministers ; 
he did much to decide the lines of governmental policy both 
at home and abroad; he nominated or selected the persons 
on whom honours should be bestowed ; he distributed patron- 
age in both State and Church; in short, he ruled as well as 
reigned. And, so far as George himself was concerned, it must 
be admitted that the irrefragible evidence of these letters goes 
to show that he took his duties seriously and on the whole 
discharged them honestly and well. In fact, as we have 
already remarked, George IV emerges from the ordeal of this 
detailed revelation with a reputation distinctly enhanced. In 
conclusion, we should like once again to thank Dr. Aspinall 
and Professor Webster for an important and fascinating piece 
of work admirably done, and the Cambridge University Press 
for the production of a magnificent edition. 

F, J. C. Hearnsuaw. 


PRECARIOUS NBUTRABITY Vite 
NETHERLANDS IN EUROPE AND ASIA. 


HERE are at least three reasons why the position 

of the Netherlands as an international and colonial 

Power is of particular interest to Britain. The first is 
that pithily expressed in the rhyming epitaph which one finds 
in many churchyards, where the tombstone warns the 
“ passenger ”: “As thou art now, So once was I. As I am 
now, So thou shalt be .. .” In 1715 the Netherlands con- 
cluded a period of more than forty years during which they 
had been almost constantly menaced by France and for 
a great part of which they had been engaged in hostilities 
with that country. In the event they had succeeded in pre- 
serving the integrity of their territories, colonial and metro- 
politan, and the form of their religion. It might have seemed 
that the stage was set, if not for an increase in prosperity 
and power, at least for their maintenance. The trend of 
events was otherwise. An excessive decentralisation, a 
deliberate preference of trade to war, steadily brought about 
a deterioration in their international position. Attempting 
to maintain neutrality as between the increasing powers of 
Britain and France, they only succeeded in making the worst 
of both worlds. When they were, reluctantly, involved in 
the closing campaigns of the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, they found themselves unable to resist the French land 
forces. While they were neutral, in the Seven Years War, 
their commerce with the French West Indies was interrupted 
and as far as possible extinguished by the British navy. 
When they ultimately intervened in the War of the American 
Revolution their commerce was swept from the sea by that 
same navy and the bulk of their American possessions were 
captured. The history of the Netherlands in the eighteenth 
century illustrates the difficulty, indeed the impossibility, 
of a small country which has raised itself to the status of a 
first-class Power by intensive efforts, continuing to retain 
that status among larger Powers save by a continuance of 
those efforts. 

But the “ lessons ” of history are seldom easy and straight- 
forward. The Netherlands ought to have fallen to the status 
of such a Power as Denmark. They did not. The reason for 
this lay less in their own efforts or the leaders they produced 
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than in the fact that their geographical position entitled 
them to a large measure of consideration. Neither of their 
near neighbours, Britain and France, could afford to see 
them extinguished. After the War of the Austrian Succession 
it appeared to be worth the while of Britain to ransom the 
southern Netherlands from France by the return to her of 
Cape Breton, which had been captured by a singularly happy 
and rather lucky combination of the New England land forces 
and the Royal Navy in the course of the war. At the end of 
the Napoleonic Wars it was worth the while of Britain to 
erect, in the combination—as it proved, the temporary com- 
bination—of the Netherlands and Belgium, a friendly state 
at the north-east of France. To-day the continued possession 
by the Netherlands of a great colonial empire, and possibly 
even their existence as an independent Power, depends in 
the last resort upon the reluctance of any other Power to 
challenge Britain to the extent of invading a country so near 
to British shores; a country whose independence formed, 
in the classical days of diplomacy, a fundamental of British 
foreign policy. 

The result is that the Netherlands continue to possess a 
great colonial empire; one far more extensive and valuable 
than can be guaranteed by their own military or naval 
power. That empire contains to-day nearly 800,000 square 
miles and a population of over 64,500,000 people. For con- 
venience it may be divided into two parts, the American and 
the East Indian. The former is much the less valuable. The 
colony of Surinam or Dutch Guiana, on the mainland of 
South America, has brought little to the mother country but 
the occasion for subsidies. It may have—as British Guiana 
is said to have—vast potentialities, but they have never 
been realised. The Colonies in the Caribbean, of which 
Curacoa is the most important, make a better showing ; and 
Curacoa in particular, through the oil traffic, has gained a 
more than modest prosperity. 

But for the Netherlands their chief claim to rank as a 
colonial Power lies in their East Indian possessions, above 
all in Java and Sumatra. The distinguishing feature of 
British colonial policy, so far as related to the crown colonies 
in the nineteenth century, was its humanitarianism, sincere, 
though confused and limited. It is not unfair to say that 
the Dutch, for half a century after Waterloo, deliberately 
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exploited their colonies. The “cultivation system,” by which 
the natives were required, and more or less compelled, to 
produce such crops and in such amounts as the sovereign 
Power desired, undoubtedly had the effect of restoring the 
shattered finances both of the Netherlands and of Nether- 
lands India. But it could not continue indefinitely in the 
face of liberal opinion in Europe. Dekker’s novel, Max 
Havelaar (1860), exposed to opinion at home the evils of a 
cultivation system which, as has been recently and authori- 
tatively said, was “a primitive form of State exploitation, the 
risks for which were for the greater part shifted on to the 
native farmer himself.” The result was the gradual abroga- 
tion of that system—the compulsion as regards sugar, for 
instance, was stopped in 1870—and the increasing introduc- 
tion of European enterprise. 

The great importance, however, which the Dutch attached 
to economic welfare has left its legacy in the form of the 
careful development of scientific agriculture. One example is 
in the cultivation of the oil palm, with the result that the 
Dutch production of palm oil as a scientific, plantation 
industry has become a considerable menace to the happy-go- 
lucky production of West Africa. It is probably true to say 
that the Dutch have never regarded themselves, to the same 
extent as the British, as the enlightened and impartial 
trustees for native races. On the other hand, they have been, 
and are, more careful than the British to see that the economic 
structure, upon which the social services must depend, is 
sound, In cane sugar, as in cinchona and palm oil, they have 
set a standard of excellence which is an increasing threat to 
less careful producers. Their medical and educational ser- 
vices, especially in Java, are good; and since the war there 
has been a notable “ liberalisation ” of their general attitude. 
The penal contract system was gradually replaced, from 1931, 
by the free contract. The Netherlands India Government 
Act, 1925, allowed the Governor-General to nominate natives 
to his advisory Council. Half the members of the “ Volks- 
raad,” now a legislative assembly, are natives ; and there has 
been, since the economic depression, a considerable Indianisa- 
tion of the government services. 

It was not to be expected, however, that the Netherlands 
East Indies, any more than any other area producing primary 
commodities, should pass through the “ depression ” without 
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severe hardships. The fall of rubber alone, from 102d. in 
1928 to I17¢d. in 1932, was enough to cause such hardships. 
Exports fell from 1,078 million guilders in 1929 to 362 million 
guilders in 1936. With the declining purchasing power both 
of the people of Netherlands East Indies and of their Indian 
customers, a great market was opened for cheap Japanese 
goods. In 1928, of textiles imported into the Netherlands 
East Indies, 25-6 per cent. came from the mother country ; 
27°1 per cent. from Britain ; 30-8 per cent. from Japan. In 
1934 the proportions for the three countries were respectively 
72 per cent., 2°8\ pericent. and 83-1 per cent. 

In the face of economic disaster, two lines of policy were 
adopted. One consisted in schemes for the restriction of 
output of certain commodities ; rubber, tea, sugar, tin and 
Peru bark. The other was the abandonment—carried out 
with great reluctance—of the policies of free trade and the 
open door. The Crisis Imports Ordinance of 1933 regulated 
about 40 per cent. of imports, with the objects of protecting 
native manufacturers and Dutch exporters. It is proper to 
say that the effect, and perhaps the purpose, of the Ordinance 
was to give protection in that order. The development of 
the Java textile industry has been one result of it. The more 
drastic clauses, which allowed the Governor-General to enforce 
something like a navigation system in favour of Dutch 
shipping, have not been made use of. Apart from this, the 
chief aims of the Dutch have been to raise the standard of 
their agricultural produce and to relieve, by emigration to 
the Outer Islands and Sumatra, the congestion of population 
in the fertile but overcrowded colony of Java. 

Passing from details, how does the colonial empire of the 
Netherlands stand, first with regard to the mother country 
and then with regard to the world at large? The continued 
possession of that empire has maintained the Netherlands 
not, indeed, as a first-class Power, but as one superior in 
status, for instance, to Denmark or Norway. That possession, 
however, is far more*than a political luxury. It is, for the 
present social and economic organisation of the country, a 
necessity. It has been calculated that, in 1929, the livelihood 
of 10 per cent. of the workpeople in the Netherlands de- 
pended directly or indirectly upon their colonial markets 
and resources. Without notable mineral resources (and far 
poorer in this respect than Belgium), their carrying trade 
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threatened by the subsidised competition of more powerful 
nations, the development of their manufactures throttled by 
tariffs and quotas, the Netherlands are bound to regard their 
possession of and their access to raw materials as their chief 
—almost their only remaining—economic prize. 

Looked at objectively, the Netherlands, a country of some- 
thing over 84 million people, are seen by a jealous world to 
wield authority over some 64,687,000 people and over 
territories which include some of the richest, both actually 
and potentially, on the earth. 22 per cent. of the palm oil, 
37°4 per cent. of the rubber, 30-5 per cent. of the copra, 
16-8 per cent. of the tin ore, 19°7 per cent. of the tea, 6°3 per 
cent. of the rice produced in colonial territories are produced 
in the Netherlands East Indies.* Can these possessions be 
retained in a world of “‘ power politics ” ? 

It is time now to return to those historical considerations 
which we set out at the beginning of this article, and to others. 
The obvious sources of danger to the Netherlands are, in 
Asia, Japan; and, in Europe and therefore in Asia as well, 
Germany. The former danger is likely to be lessened for a 
considerable time by the absorption of Japanese activities 
in China. The latter is increased by the addition to the 
ordinary jealousy of the large “‘ unsatisfied”? Power of those 
racial theories which include the “ Dutch-Germans ” in the 
list of peoples ultimately to be absorbed into the Reich. It 
is known that German strategists, reconsidering the course of 
the last war, have regretted that the German advance did 
not include the Netherlands as well as Belgium ; and although 
the military precautions of the Dutch include elaborate plans 
for flooding, it is to be observed that this system is both far 
more expensive and (since the coming of the aeroplane) far 
less effective than it formerly was. 

The events of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
showed the extreme difficulty of the Netherlands avoiding 
being involved in a general European war. On the other hand, 
the results of participation, culminating in the control of the 
mother country by the dominant land Power and the control 
of the colonies by the dominant sea Power, were so disastrous 
that it was worth while to make a great effort to avoid par- 
ticipation in other, and similar, circumstances. Throughout 
the nineteenth century, and up to and including the Great 

“The Colonial Problem, p. 290. Oxford, 1937. 
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War, efforts to this end were made, and with success. At the 
end of the war, however, the Netherlands, by joining the 
League of Nations, fundamentally altered their position. 
They were differently placed from such countries as Czecho- 
Slovakia which might well regard adherence to the League 
as the price to be paid for their recent independence. For 
a century isolated independence had served the Netherlands 
well. In sacrificing it to undertake the obligations of League 
membership they were sacrificing something of value; and 
the fate of the League has only emphasised the extent of 
their sacrifice. 

Neutrality is still, and must be, the policy of the Nether- 
lands. But neutrality is a policy of different and changing 
hues and the policies of equally “ neutral ” countries towards 
the same object at the same time can differ profoundly. One 
possibility which the Netherlands have had in mind has 
been the creation of something between the isolated neutrality 
of the nineteenth century and the universalism of the League. 
But the formation of a bloc of “ Oslo” states has not pro- 
ceeded far. The Netherlands, Norway, Denmark and Sweden, 
consulting at Geneva on the continuance of sanctions against 
Italy, were only able to give a reluctant endorsement to the 
policy of the major Powers. Nor has more success been 
attained in the sphere of economics. The conferences at The 
Hague and Brussels in the spring of 1937, attended by repre- 
sentatives from the Netherlands, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Finland (continuing the “Oslo” policy of 
1930), resulted in the formation of a low-tariff bloc. But the 
agreements there concluded, partly owing to the different 
measures which the different countries concerned had taken 
to meet the depression, and partly to lack of co-operation from 
the larger Powers, lasted only for a year. 

Once more, therefore, the Netherlands were thrown back 
from the smaller to the greater Powers. They did not cease, 
and have not ceased to pursue, their own interpretation of 
neutrality. Perhaps because of the greater homogeneity of 
the people that interpretation is less nervous and anxious 
than the Belgian. The German “ guarantee” of Belgian 
neutrality evoked from the Dutch Foreign Minister in October 
1937 the declaration, “ The Government continue to hold the 
view that the inviolability of Dutch territory is axiomatic 
and can never form the subject of agreements between Holland 
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and her neighbours. It is out of the question that Holland 
should allow her territory to be placed at the disposal of 
other Powers as a European battleground and our attitude to 
the policy of neutrality remains unchanged.” The declaration 
previously made, in December 1936, that the Netherlands, if 
invited to do so, would refuse to join the Anti-Comintern 
Pact is evidence of the same firmness of spirit. 

It is not surprising that there has been a considerable 
deterioration in relations between the Netherlands and Nazi 
Germany. The non-fulfilment of certain clauses by Germany 
led to the denunciation by the Dutch of the Clearing Agree- 
ment. Only last December the Burgomaster of Amsterdam 
cancelled a football match to have been played there between 
a Dutch and a German team. His reason was the strong anti- 
German feeling which had been evoked throughout the country 
by the pogroms in Germany. On December 8th the German 
“‘ Sports Leader” declared all sports relations between the 
two countries severed. More recently, the discovery in the 
windows of the German Legation at The Hague of alleged 
bullet marks was the signal for an outburst of Nazi threats and 
a significant display of nervousness on the stock exchanges. 

The diplomatic ice is obviously thin, but that does not 
mean that the Netherlands can be reckoned as a supporter 
of the Anglo-French group in Europe. When Mr. Baldwin 
made his celebrated remark on British frontiers and the Rhine, 
there was apprehension in the Netherlands lest this should 
be taken to commit the Dutch Government to giving warning 
of the passage of German aeroplanes over that country on 
their way to hostile action against Britain. The Dutch 
Minister in London, taking advantage of a “ casual ” meeting 
with Mr. Baldwin (as he then was) secured from him a state- 
ment that this idea had never occurred to him. On the other 
hand, Rear-Admiral Helfrich made the significant observa- 
tion, in December 1936, that “‘ Singapore may be of great use 
to Holland in time of war and so may Surabaya be to Great 
Britain.” 

Even if Britain were committed to the formation of a bloc 
of democratic states such as Mr. Churchill envisages, the 
Netherlands, in view of their geographical position, could not 
be expected to join it. But in the East, British co-operation 
and, if necessary, British support are almost essential to the 
safety of the Dutch empire. For no country is neutrality 
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at once more desirable and more difficult to maintain ; 
especially in view of the fact that the Maginot Line and its 
extensions have increased the probability of German offensive 
action to the north-west. 

The best that the Netherlands can hope for is the continu- 
ance of their precarious neutrality. The next possibility is the 
occupation of part of their territory by Germany, while their 
colonial possessions pass under the trusteeship of Britain and 
perhaps the United States. To say that is to argue from the 
analogy of the Napoleonic War. But it is an analogy which 
can be drawn only on certain assumptions. One of these is 
that Britain is determined to maintain the classical funda- 
mentals of her foreign policy, including the integrity of the 
Low Countries. 

In view of the weakness of British policy in the last seven 
or eight years and the revolution which it is obviously under- 
going, this assumption is not so strong as to give great con- 
fidence to the Netherlands. It is at least conceivable that the 
present British Government may consider that the danger of 
air attack from Germany is already so great that the addition 
to it which would follow German domination of the Nether- 
lands is not worth the risks involved in assisting in the defence 
of that country. Suppose that, during the present year, a 
demand were made by Germany for a “ share ” in the Dutch 
colonial empire, with the explicit or implied threat of air 
bombardment on its refusal? Can one believe that the 
present British Government would take any other course, in 
the end, than that of advising compliance—naturally under 
the name of “‘ mediation”? 

This is a sobering thought ; especially in view of the almost 
certain outcome of such an example of “ appeasement.” A 
country such as Germany, bent upon the acquisition of raw 
materials as cheaply as possible, would not be likely to adhere 
to the restriction schemes which are at present in force. The 
restrictions on the production of rubber, in particular, exist 
in favour of the European producer. The native producer can 
do very well with rubber selling at as little as threepence a 
pound. Unrestricted production of this and other crops in 
German colonies would, therefore, be as ruinous to the eco- 
nomic structure of the remaining Dutch colonies—and to the 
social services built upon it—as the transfer of the whole to 


Germany. 
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We noted at the beginning of this article the possibility 
that Britain might, by degrees, be tending to a position of 
holding a great colonial empire by courtesy, unable or un- 
willing to defend it by arms, but relieved of the necessity of 
doing so either by international toleration or by the tacit 
support of some more powerful state; such as the United 
States. Such a position the Dutch occupy to-day. But if the 
supporting state withdraws its assistance and seeks such 
assistance itself, then the position of the Netherlands as an 
imperial Power is indeed precarious. 

It may be urged against this article that it has dealt almost 
solely with material factors. The criticism is a just one. 
An empire like that of the Netherlands, although it may seem, 
in the days of power politics, an artificial thing, is not artificial. 
It has been built up partly by acquisition in a period when 
there were great areas of land available for European colonisa- 
tion and partly by the favourable consideration which the 
Netherlands gained, through their geographical situation, at 
the hands of the strongest naval Power. These factors 
obviously do not now carry their former weight. The far 
smaller extent of land available for European colonisation 
makes the struggle for it more intense ; while, as we have seen, 
the reliance of the Netherlands upon the tacit support of 
Britain must, in view of the present character of British 
policy, be made with reservations. But a third factor re- 
mains, the sober good sense of the Dutch people, their relative 
homogeneity, the thoroughness of their educational system, 
their courage and patience. The appeal of the “ National 
Centre” which was formed in 1938 was for a return “ to 
God and the House of Orange.”’ There are worse safeguards 
than these. 


W. L. Burn. 


RTE CUETURAE@POLICY OF POST-WAR 
GERMANY. 


N the numerous publications on the history of the German 
[iaepabtc it is taken for granted that the cultural situation 

and cultural policy of the Republic were splendid and 
unimpeccable. But this view is false. G. P. Gooch once wrote 
that the ranks of the Nazis included both the best and the 
worst of German youth. Why are—or better: were, for the 
attachment of the university students to Nazism has utterly 
changed since 1933—the best to be found there? Not only 
the failure of the Republic in home and foreign policy was 
responsible for this but to just as great a degree, and in the 
case of certain sections of the youthful generation to a still 
greater degree, the failure in cultural matters. The Republic 
left the young generation intellectually and spiritually in the 
lurch ; so the young generation left the Republic politically 
in the same position. The worst joined the National Socialists 
because they counted on doing the best business with them. 
The best joined them because they looked to them for the 
things of which the Republic had deprived not only their 
class, but the whole of Germany. The conviction was strong 
that courage in civil life, and true German feeling, were only 
to be found on the side of National Socialism. But it is wrong 
to search historically the spiritual roots of Nazi ideology in 
order to understand this result and the developments leading 
up to it, as has so often been done. It is wrong, too, to derive 
the ideology of National Socialism from Romanticism and 
Fichte, from Hegel and Lassalle, Friedrich Naumann and a 
hundred others. 

The American scholar, Frederic L. Schumann, has pointed 
out the close relationship existing between National Socialism 
and the Ku Klux Klan in a book dealing with National 
Socialism after 1933. “‘ Had Hitler studied the Ku Klux Klan 
in detail, he could scarcely have imitated its organisation and 
ritual more completely.” Quite so. But the Ku Klux Klan 
can hardly be compared with, for instance, the writings of a 
Paul de Lagarde which are filled with a passionate solicitude 
for Germany’s future. A Spanish advocate of Liberalism, 
Ortega Y Gasset, says in his book La rebelion de las Masas, 
that the chief characteristic of the present situation is the fact 
that ‘‘ the ordinary soul is fully conscious of its ordinariness 
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and yet is insolent enough to put forward the claims of 
ordinariness and to assert them on all sides! ” Lagarde feared 
exactly the same thing, half a century earlier, and his en- 
treaties and accusations derive from this fear. He wrote as he 
did because he saw how the German middle-class intelligentsia 
was being drawn into a situation which was bound to end in 
the assertion of what Ortega Y Gasset calls “ the rights-of- 
ordinariness.” National Socialism called the same thing 
“strength,” and by this contrived to make of the middle 
classes and especially the intelligentsia its support at first, 
and eventually its victim. Ge ee 

National Socialism mastered the art of turning all the 
longings and inclinations of the time into attractive promises 
of panaceas, thus pandering skilfully to the tastes of the 
middle classes. But it would be absurd to suppose that the 
question of the inner unity of the German nation and all 
cultural questions dependent on that fundamental problem 
occupied only the minds of the members of at first a small 
party, possessing neither the intellectual nor the moral 
requisites for discussing it, let alone contributing to its 
solution. But such supposition would not merely be absurd. 
It would set the seal on the claim, stridently asserted both 
then and now by Nazi propaganda all over the world, that 
the Nazis alone had had the moral reformation of the German 
people at heart since the beginning. But actually the part 
which they played or desired to play in this connection was of 
no historical importance. Their influence was for a long time 
imperceptible. The historically important fact was, on the 
contrary, that the longing for this moral reformation per- 
meated all sections of the middle classes and the younger 
generation. The years between the end of the war and the 
first election of Hindenburg were filled in the cultural sphere 
with the breath of battle and the joy of battle, stronger than 
all the wretchedness of political and economic developments. 
Those years would have been of the greatest importance for 
Germany’s future if the Republic had understood how to make 
them fruitful. It did not understand, and finally did not even 
try to understand: that is the second historically important 
fact. Only that fact made the third development possible : 
that the Nazis were able to persuade the German nation and 
indeed the world at large, in so far as it consists of petty 
bourgeois, that they had saved Germany from the moral 
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swamp into which it had almost wholly sunk, thanks to the 
Republic. 

What did men returning from the war expect of the new 
republican Germany? The distinguishing characteristic of 
the pre-war period was the problematic character of existence 
as a whole. The answer to the question is that men counted 
on the removal of these problems. Indeed, many had believed 
that the outbreak of war and the war itself were a salutary 
process. In that they had been mistaken. But the experience 
of the war in any case produced a spiritual agitation as a 
result of which men hoped to create a new humanity with a 
new spiritual attitude towards life and the world: the true 
and final humanity and the new man. And the distinguishing 
feature of this man, who is to build up an entirely new future, 
is not reason, or logic or psychology. These were the gods of 
the former time, but the new god is the spirit. No longer the 
rationalistic spirit of the past, but a combination of the 
highest degree of activity and of cosmic feeling, a grasping of 
life by its deepest roots. This feeling was the background of 
the movement called ‘“‘ Expressionism,” so called because it 
was inspired by the striving to give expression in an entirely 
new language to all that is innermost. 

Thus the young generation who returned from the battle- 
field to the lecture-room were filled with an undefined urge 
that things must be altered. Only in the rarest cases did they 
ask themselves “‘ how.” But they were prepared to be led, or 
rather they longed for a leader, a real leader. That does not 
of course mean that they desired a dictator. The cry for 
the so-called “ strong man” was indeed heard even in the 
cultural sphere, but it was without significance in the early 
days. What was really desired was a “supreme court ” of 
intelligent, creative and active men and women who should 
collaborate effectively to bring about a reconciliation of 
tradition, the present and the future, in the centres responsible 
for the well-being of culture. It was perfectly well realised 
that “ culture ” cannot be created in the void. Either people 
have it or they have not. But a longing existed for men 
possessed of a profound sense of their responsibility who 
should speak the decisive word in the schools and universities, 
the press and the theatre, later too in the films and the 
wireless. For it was felt that in this way the old and so far 
unfulfilled desire for the establishment of the people’s 
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community, the inner bridging of all the party and class 
clefts might perhaps be satisfied. “‘ Men, not measures,” as an 
English proverb puts it! Germany’s renascence was regarded 
as a moral problem, not to be solved by force but only by way 
of the spirit, to which all would have to make the heaviest 
sacrifices. Force had been entirely discredited by the war and 
the peace treaty. The young generation counted on their 
leaders to bring the spirit into new repute, and so to give 
men, irrespective of all national differences, a new worth. 
This period had for its slogan: “Oh man! ” and at first this 
slogan was fresh as paint and filled with youthful power. In 
other words it was very much more than a new slogan. It was 
a promise, a solemn vow exchanged between those deter- 
mined to make humanism once more the basis of German life. 
Humanism was now glorified with as much fervour as force 
had been in Imperial days and during the war. 

There was an opposition to the State only in so far as it 
opposed this democratic humanism. They hoped through it 
to conquer Germany and the world. They believed that at 
least the fate of Europe depended on its realisation. They 
appropriated the phrase used by the victorious Powers that 
the war had been fought to end war. But they were un- 
doubtedly as bad politicians as those responsible for the 
Versailles peace, though for different reasons. For their 
passion for the democratic people’s community as the basis 
of international peace throughout Europe, springing as it did 
from spiritual origins, caused them to overlook the practical 
fact that the war to end war had been followed by a peace 
which made peace impossible. This very group in the genera- 
tion of 1920 in Germany is an exact repetition of those 
idealists whose influence decided the struggle of 1848 in favour 
of the Prussian power state. They were filled with ideas, and 
consequently were brought low by reality which they would 
not look in the face. 

This in no way alters the fact that the state ought, in its 
own most vital interest, to have made the wave of enthusiasm 
of this period productive by allowing its representatives to 
play a part in the construction of the Republic. Those men 
possessed what the leaders of the Social-Democrats and other 
parties lacked from the start : an élan, a deep-seated enthusi- 
asm, a belief in the possibility of a new epoch in German 
history. It is understandable that those who had newly 
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acquired political power should feel that the demands of the 
younger generation were in part far too radical, in part 
directly opposed to everything they took to be meant by a 

democratic republic,” and finally much too extravagant 
and confused to be taken as the basis for any structure in 
reality. But the youthful elements desired the restoration of 
the Universitas Literarum, and therefore demanded a com- 
plete reformation of the educational and cultural system. The 
first would have been the elimination of the supremacy 
exercised for decades by the petty bourgeois in the secondary 
schools and the universities. It is no exaggeration to state 
that in this particular sphere the Republic could have won a 
victory which would have made later developments impos- 
sible. Instead, the way was made smooth in this department 
too for National-Socialism, at first through sins of omission, 
then through sins of commission. It is of course possible to 
affirm that the economic and political factors were of such a 
decisive character that any amount of reform in the cultural 
sphere could not have prevented the happenings of 1933. 
‘That is true to a certain extent in that all spheres were inter- 
dependent, and the fundamental error—the delay in institut- 
ing large-scale economic reform—was committed at the very 
beginning. But the younger generation would have over- 
looked this great blunder more easily if they had been able to 
see that the Republic meant to realise their hopes in the 
cultural sphere. The only really important factor was their 
idealism. And this idealism made them, in typically German 
fashion, more or less indifferent to all economic considerations. 

About the time of Locarno and Hindenburg’s first accession 
to the Presidency no one had any more faith in the humanists. 
They continued to write and to declaim their speeches. But 
they, and the governments which were meanwhile changing 
in character, lifted no finger when they saw their positions 
being taken from them. They were replaced on the one hand 
by the specialist scholars, whom the youth followed because 
they could not go physically hungry. On the other hand, the 
same youth which only a few years earlier had cried out for 
the rule of reason and for European internationalism, allowed 
itself to be carried away by the National-Socialist activists in 
preference to going spiritually hungry. Thus was humanism 
finally separated from activism. That means that the 
humanists held their tongues, while the activists opened their 
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mouths wide for the purpose of driving the last remnant of 
self-respect out of the minds of their followers. The reason 
was that all the flaming enthusiasm of the beginnings of the 
new humanism had either been drowned by bureaucracy, or 
first damped down by fashion and then drowned completely. 

As in the days of the Empire—but to a still greater extent— 
Public Schools became the object of a reforming zeal which 
only too soon degenerated into a reforming philistinism not 
unlike the attitude of the pre-war years: ah, what splendid 
work we have done! It was quite comprehensible and very 
necessary that the Republic and above all the Social-Demo- 
crats who counted many school teachers in their ranks, 
should aim at turning the anti-social schools into schools 
valuable for society. But in this sphere too the process so 
very well known in the political sphere took place. The zeal 
for reform of exterior things was stronger than the zeal for 
reforming the spirit of the institution. 

The social character of the new unified schools demanded a 
preliminary stage, the so-called “ basic schools ” to which all 
children from any class whatsoever had to go. The subsequent 
stages of their education were no longer to be decided by 
financial considerations, but by the gifts possessed by each 
child. The aim of the “ Gymnasium ” and the other similar 
types of secondary schools was to be the attainment of the 
highest pitch of development by the young people admitted to 
them. And the development in question was to be not merely 
that of the intelligence which would enable the young people 
to win for themselves a position in life, but development of 
the character too, educating them to a sense of their duty to 
the community and preparing them for devotion to the service 
of the people. The idea was excellent. All the more so as the 
duty to the community did not imply rearmament or any 
other kind of militarism. But the whole epoch was full of 
programmes. And not one, from the Reich constitution down, 
had any or at least any adequate form of reality. Two condi- 
tions would have had to be fulfilled for the schools to become 
models of life in the national community : organisers capable 
of distinguishing gifted young people from the rest, and a body 
of teachers who realised that the value of school and of the 
knowledge imparted there must be set neither too high nor 
too low. 


The selection of the most gifted students very soon fell 
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under the sway of a bureaucracy which called forth an ever- 
increasing degree of discontent, both from the young people 
themselves and their parents, because it based its actions on 
considerations of party politics. But in seeking to discover 
talents among very young people or to strengthen those they 
already possess, it is above all necessary to realise that 
precisely those school children with the strongest indi- 
vidualities are least suited to being subordinated to a set 
formula. Normally, only a very small fraction of a school 
child’s personality is active, or indeed present in school 
hours. But the psychologists who gave advice in careers 
never doubted for an instant that they possessed the secret 
of dividing up life into watertight compartments without 
destroying it. ‘‘ Expressionistic ” literature stormed against 
the soulless school of the past through the novel and the 
theatre, but above all in the publications of pedagogic experts. 
And on the other hand the republican authorities backed up 
a mechanical sort of psychologising which treated the young 
people as objects for experiments instead of developing their 
spiritual powers, as it fondly believed it did. The pre-war 
teacher had indeed been primarily a philologist rather than 
a pedagogue. Provided that he was tolerably good at his 
particular subject and had passed his examinations by hook 
or by crook, the authorities did not care whether he was 
capable of using his knowledge to effect in school or not. It 
was only right that the Republic should put an end to this 
false estimation of the importance of the pedagogic personality. 
But it was wrong that the other extreme should be sought and 
knowledge as a whole despised, while the whole emphasis was 
laid on a formal routine, especially as the value—at best very 
doubtful—of such a routine disappeared altogether when it 
was backed up neither by a scientific personality nor by an 
even adequate standard of knowledge. 

It was generally believed in Germany before 1918 that 
people became school teachers because they could not 
become anything else. That was rather an exaggeration ; for 
in Germany too there were always those who followed an 
inner vocation in becoming pedagogues. But in general, there 
can be no doubt, the schools were filled with a lower middle- 
class type of restricted views which aimed at nothing more 
than to secure a safe job. The Republic certainly attempted 
in its first years to root out this type. The teaching profession 
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at that time attracted people who in earlier times would 
have wholeheartedly rejected the idea of becoming teachers. 
The people then attracted were mostly supporters of the 
republican form of state who relied on those in power to 
abolish the militarised and Prussianised schools and reconcile 
a new education and the things of the spirit. They were 
mostly young themselves and they saw in humanism a duty 
and an obligation. If the Republic had been other than blind 
and deaf, it could and must have developed from the ranks of 
this young generation of teachers a bodyguard which would 
have succeeded in winning over the schools to the republican 
cause. But, instead, precisely this new generation of teachers 
was driven by the Republic’s weakness into the arms of the 
National-Socialists. The less the Republic strove to make the 
schools the concrete expression of an ideology which was 
nowhere realised in the political sphere, the more the brave 
band of independent and enthusiastic teachers tried, in the 
early days, to work both for this ideology and for a new 
reality in the scholastic sphere. But not only did the Republic 
not back them up. It was frankly hostile to them, according 
as the schools’ question became more and more a bone of 
contention in party quarrels. Everything activistic disturbed 
the bureaucracy of the educational authorities. They had no 
desire to lose their jobs because one or two hotheads chose to 
take republicanism, and the question in and through the 
things of the spirit, seriously. Democrats and Social-Demo- 
crats allied themselves with the old forces of reaction. The 
latter were cleverer than the Republic—for they knew that 
the party which understands how to get the schools well under 
its control can rely on the support of the younger generation. 
From 1930 on, therefore, it was practically impossible to 
defend the Republic in the schools, so completely had it lost 
all credit in the cultural sphere, and moreover disgraced the 
name of culture whose advocate it had claimed to be. And 
in this way culture on the one hand and “true German 
culture” on the other hand became dead opposites. This is 
the principal reason for the entirely false—but effective—view 
that it is the process of bringing to recognition spiritual 
norms and values, and placing faith in them, that causes the 
deterioration of the “‘ natural” side of man’s being. That is 
an actual fact far from the truth. For in reality the effect of 
practising a calling which demands not merely technical skill 
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but also the capacity to sense its inner tension—and only 
there does the spirit come in—is rather to heighten man’s 
natural powers. But, as the true representatives of the spirit 
exercised an ever-diminishing influence in German culture, 
which finally sank to no influence at all, it was possible for 
the scarecrow figure of the “ intelligence beast,” as it was 
called in Germany, to come into being: the beast that sucked 
the blood of the German people, “ the best blood it possessed.” 

In 1929 a meeting of German university teachers took place 
in Munich with the object of protesting against what was 
described as turning the German Universities into charitable 
institutions. A memoir published at the same time by the 
Faculty of Arts in Berlin maintained, “ dass die Universitaten 
und Hochschulen tsoliert und thres geistigen Unterbaus im 
V olksganzen beraubt werden.” These facts proved that the 
humanistic élan of the first post-war years had disappeared 
in the universities too. And in view of the course that events 
had taken (this is true not only of Germany) this was not 
surprising. The German universities had originally been small 
communities held together by the idea of scientific research 
and teaching. They had possessed independent constitutions 
resting on the principles of liberty in teaching and autonomy 
in administration. But, especially since 1870, the state and 
society transferred to the universities duties which entailed 
the decay not merely of their character as independent com- 
munities, but of academic liberty. The state saddled the 
universities with the job of developing its administrative 
officials, judges, teachers at secondary schools and even, after 
1918, teachers at elementary schools. The Church looked to 
the universities for its clergymen, and business for its tech- 
nical, legal and commercial experts. In addition to all these 
and particularly after the war a mass of embryo doctors, 
barristers, librarians, museum officials, etc., thought of 
nothing so much as passing examinations as quickly as 
possible and thus getting jobs. Clearly, therefore, the pursuit 
of pure knowledge and the practice of scientific research, 
could no longer be called the true raisons @étre of the uni- 
versities. The more they persisted in claiming that the 
contrary was the case, in spite of the development going on 
before men’s eyes, the clearer it became that the universities 
were steadily sinking to a level where they became, as they 
themselves rightly described it, ‘“ charitable institutions.” 
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The examination for a doctorate which had been in earlier 
days a test of the highest academic accomplishment and 
distinction became now a mass-production affair, and conse- 
quently sank in the public esteem below the level of the state 
examinations, the only one through which a job could be 
obtained. As a result the universities lost all moral as well 
as all intellectual influence on the students. The enormous 
number of the latter—Berlin for instance had at times some 
10,000 students—meant that a common social life even 
within the individual faculties was an impossibility. But it 
was in any case the best of the students who no longer attri- 
buted any value to this common social life, because “ hu- 
manitas” had become a mere word without content or 
significance. The “revolution of 1918” did indeed in a 
purely exterior way bring to the surface certain ideas long 
recognised by minds in advance of their times, and then 
without influence. Thus the “ reform of the universities ” 
became a subject which for years was never absent from the 
newspapers and periodicals. But in this sphere too the fine 
symbols of the first post-war years soon degenerated into 
catchwords. Though many spoke of the reform of the uni- 
versities nothing was done, and the result was a frame of 
mind in which the students either mocked at the university 
or used it for their material furtherance. Just as the old 
officials with their lack of understanding for and enmity 
towards the new state were left in power in the local ad- 
ministration, in the law courts and in the army, so they 
remained in the universities. And once the respect for the 
universities had disappeared, respect for science and the spirit 
was not slow in going the same way. Those who had been dis- 
appointed threw themselves into the arms of the men who 
promised the renascence of Germany through “ blood, soil 
and race.” Hitler sent into the lecture halls men who had been 
officers in the old army and who were particularly skilful in 
this field. Thus he succeeded in convincing young Germans 
that National-Socialism alone was capable of producing the 
new universities which would reform learning. 

It is impossible to blame the younger generation for this 
evolution. The republican authorities did not see what were 
the longings of the younger generation which wished to be 
rid of the contrast between the ideal conception of the uni- 
versities and the reality. The former was based on German 
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idealism, the concepts of unconditional liberty in the realm 
of knowledge, and the “ universitas literarum.” It is note- 
worthy that since 1931, when the National-Socialist Students’ 
Union, thanks to the inactivity of the republican authorities, 
assumed complete control in the German student world, this 
contrast had been exposed with a frankness that compares 
very favourably with the concealing methods of the uni- 
versities themselves. This frankness was enhanced, more- 
over, by strong criticism aimed by the students at two 
institutions which had exercised a decisive influence on the 
life of the German universities. The first was the student 
corporations, or the majority of them, which had only one 
aim: the education of their members up to the point where 
they became smooth and uniform units of society. The 
second was the unsalaried lecturer type, described by the late 
Professor Heller of Frankfurt as an “ intellectualist be- 
spectacled snake with a broken backbone.” Both had, indeed, 
nothing to do with reality. The unsalaried lecturer had in 
most cases no idea of contemporary events, such as the 
political and social changes going on in the student body. He 
was in fact nothing more than a petty bourgeois specialist 
worker, not even aware of the stresses within his own sphere 
and not at all qualified to train the student for citizenship. 
It was not surprising that the students were won over by a 
demagogy that promised to co-ordinate for them the uni- 
versities with reality. It has fulfilled its promise. The uni- 
versities are to-day the expression of the Nazi-citizenship, 
that is of a party-science which cannot tolerate dispassionate 
enquiry, because it cannot tolerate the truth. But the more 
we are hostile to this kind of citizenship the more we ought not 
to forget that it was brought about only because of the sins of 


those who were too weak to fight—to fight for humanism. 
A. M. Wacner. 


IMMORTAL FLORENCE. 


HIS city is a vein of gold with innumerable ramifi- 

cations and branches. One can explore it for years 

and always find more treasures and experience fresh 
surprises. What I want to describe are entirely chance 
observations, and each visitor to Florence will make ten 
other discoveries which will appear to him valuable. The city 
is rich enough to present each person with his own special 
store of gold, over which he can feel joyful and proud. 

The door to a simple, undecorated chapel was always shut. 
I knew that it was called San Martino, and that in the Middle 
Ages ballad-singers and improvisators had stood in the little 
piazza in front of it with the people pressing round them. 
To-day the streets are too small and the square is too narrow ; 
they usually remain quiet and apart from the traffic. Here are 
still preserved the high, gloomy house facades of the Middle 
Ages, while a few steps further on stand the castle-like towers 
of the Alighieri, in one of which Dante is said to have been 
born. 

One morning when the chapel was open a poorly dressed 
woman threw a note into the letter-slit by the door and then 
went in. With curiosity I followed her—and found myself in 
the nursery of Florentine painting. In a bright rectangular 
place scarcely bigger than a room stood a prayer-desk in front 
of an old Madonna picture, where the woman was kneeling 
and praying in silence. The walls were whitewashed, but in 
the semicircular, arched openings beneath the ceiling shone 
coloured frescoes, fresh and strong, as though it were but 
yesterday they had been painted on the wall, living and 
graceful like improvisations of the moment. 

An old official explains. It is the chapel of the benefactors 
(Confraternita det Buonomint), dedicated to Saint Martin, a 
foundation in the year 1444 of Antonio, the pious Bishop and 
later Saint, the contemporary and friend of the old Cosimo 
de’ Medici. Through the republic’s new taxation policy at this 
time (a general property-tax—‘ Catasto””—had been intro- 
duced in 1427) numerous respectable families were completely 
impoverished, and were ashamed to make a claim on public 
charity. These “ashamed paupers ” (poveri vergognost) had 
to be provided for in a special manner. The assistance given 
them had to be secret, the identity of the giver might not be 
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known, and sometimes a husband would remain quite ignorant 
when his wife and children received money and clothes from 
an unknown source. During times of plague, bread would be 
distributed to those waiting outside, through a gap in the wall 
(which to-day has been blocked up), in order to avoid infec- 
tion and to keep the givers invisible. The richest citizens, even 
the nobility, considered it an honour to belong to the society 
and do good anonymously. They would meet in the chapel in 
order to examine the written petitions which had been sent in, 
and to consider means of assistance. This humane institution 
has survived up to the present day. The society can accept 
inheritances and legacies, but, instead of itself owning any 
property, is bound at once to convert everything into alms. 
Even the tip which I offer the old official is smilingly refused 
and thrown into the poor-box. 

Jacob Burckhardt supposes the frescoes to be by Rafaellino 
del Garbo. But various hands must have been at work here. 
There are early works by Domenico Ghirlandajo, and Filip- 
pino Lippi, Botticelli and Piero di Cosimo have also painted a 
lunette. Saint Martin lies there asleep on a bed wearing 
armour and half a red cloak, his page sleeping at his feet, 
while in front of him, amid a band of angels, appears Christ 
in the other half of the red cloak, which he has shared with 
the poor man. Only Botticelli could have painted such curly 
angels’ heads. Here a released prisoner is coming out of 
prison with sunken, yellow face, at once to be met in the 
street by the benefactors, who present him with money and 
clothes, while the prisoners press together behind the bars. 
In its vital naturalism this can only have been painted by 
Domenico Ghirlandajo. Here distinguished gentlemen have 
entered the dwelling of a poor girl and are filling the chests 
with material for her dowry, and there bread and wine are 
being distributed, or a plague-victim is being fed or a poor 
man buried by masked figures. Everything is conceived with 
freshness and expression, true to type in the costumes and 
architecture. On one picture a simple Florentine wedding is 
represented, with the somewhat stiff, splendidly naive figures 
and bold colours of Piero di Cosimo. The very young bride- 
groom in a short green cloak is said to be Dante, who was 
married in this chapel to Ema Donati, that he might forget 
his grief for the dead Beatrice. The young painters, who 
here produced their joint works, later became famous and 
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presented the world with imperishable pieces of art. But 
rarely were they so charming as here, where—probably with- 
out pay—they painted simple scenes from the daily life of 
Florence, with a beautiful combination of youthful gaiety 
and human sympathy. 

Opposite the chapel is the entrance to the “ Penello” (the 
crush), an old inn, to which the young painters are said to have 
resorted while they were painting their frescoes. About fifty 
years later one of their colleagues himself took over the inn, 
Mariotto Albertinelli, the painter of a beautiful Visitation now 
hanging in the Uffizi and of a moving Crucifixion in the Certosa 
of Galuzzo. He is said to have disagreed with the criticisms 
of his pictures and therefore to have given up painting and 
become an inn-keeper. Andrea del Sarto, Raphael, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, even the grave Michael Angelo are said to have 
resorted here to the “ Penello”’ and drunk good wine. The 
wine is still good to-day, as is also the food, and why should 
the legend not be true? 

Florence swarms with such legends, most of which have a 
kernel of truth, even though the historical dates are often 
wrong. Whoever has once sat by night in the enormous 
Piazza Signoria in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, where the 
flood-lights illuminate Michael Angelo’s David and Bandin- 
elli’s Hercules like sugar-icing in front of the palace’s gloomy 
facade, where perhaps a cat scurries over the round, marble 
plate on the site of Savonarola’s funeral pyre—every year on 
May 23rd, even to-day, unknown hands deck this plate with 
flowers—whoever has sat here can understand that this 
square is surrounded by a garland of legends. So the tale has 
it that at midnight Michael Angelo’s David climbs down from 
his pedestal, goes across to his big fat brother, the Neptune of 
Ammanati, whom the Florentines call the “ Biancone,” and 
lends him his sling. And Neptune climbs out of his Triton 
car and slings stones into his fountain-basin. So the water, 
which during the day has become dull and dirty, is again 
made clear and fresh. And even though the Florentine has 
mocked the shapeless Neptune—“ Ammanato, Ammanato, 
che bel marmo hai rovinato /’”? (Ammanato, Ammanato, what 
fine marble you have spoilt!), he nevertheless loves his 
Biancone and lets him creep over the square by night and 
play with the giant’s sling. 

In the corner-stones of the Palazzo Vecchio behind the 
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Uffizi—this is no legend, but truth—there may be discovered 
above the stone seat the outlines of two male heads in profile, 
which have been cut into the stone with deep blows of a chisel. 
This is said to be the work of Leonardo da Vinci, who liked 
the head of an artisan working here and, having no pencil and 
paper with him, sketched the profile in the stone with his 
chisel. He is even said to have done it behind his own back, 
with his face turned towards the square, while others say the 
artist was Michael Angelo. But what is there which is not said 
to be by Michael Angelo? Wherever an interesting door or a 
fine window-arch of unknown origin is to be found in Florence, 
Michael Angelo is claimed as its creator. For the Florentine 
he is simply the genius, but also—strange interpretation of 
the popular legend—the evil spirit, who overhears and 
frightens lovers by night, the ugly and unloved one, whom 
Vicenzo de’ Rossi, his rival Bandinelli’s pupil, caricatured in 
a marble group in the courtyard of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

Thus the great artists of this city go on living in the minds 
of their people. As I was once standing in front of Donatello’s 
Saint George at the church of Orsanmichele, I was observed 
by a simple man, not a professor or a guide anxious for a tip, 
who came up to me and pointed over his shoulder with his 
thumb: ‘“ Ha fatto il nostro Donatello!” A genius cannot 
enter more deeply into the thought of his people than that 
500 years after his death the man in the street should still 
say: “ Our Donatello made that.” 

But only a few know where their Donatello lies buried. 
Every year thousands visit the church of San Lorenzo and 
Michael Angelo’s Medici graves, and forget to descend into 
the crypt. It is not always open, and underneath there are 
some extremely unimposing storehouses to be found; but 
when a service is being held in the small crypt chapel of Saint 
Anne, anyone can enter the bare, plain vaults from the 
monastery court or from the street. Here lie the tombs of 
Cosimo de’ Medici and Donatello, the two old friends, the 
greatest men of the first decades of the fifteenth century, the 
builders of this church, the creators of the new life which we 
call the Renaissance. The room, where Cosimo’s tomb lies, 
serves as a storehouse. And yet the conception of this tomb 
is a stupendous one. The whole vaulting of the crypt rests on 
a mighty column, which ends in the church in front of the 
main altar: and the old Cosimo’s bones were walled inside 
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this column three years after his death. (He died on August 
Ist, 1464.) Perhaps it was Michelozzo Michelozzi, who built 
him the splendid palace above the earth and who also had 
the idea of this primitive and grand last resting-place. Thus 
the church rests on its builder, old Cosimo de’ Medici, who 
could still shut himself up in a monastery cell of San Marco 
like a medieval monk, and who at the same time was the 
bearer of a new age, from whose bones the Renaissance grew. 

I continue my search. Finally an old workman helps me and 
removes a few dusty planks lying in front of a threshold. A 
marble slab comes to view, plain and dirty. Slowly I decipher 
“ Donatellus.” And on it is written that he himself had the 
desire to be buried near his friend. In the church above a 
modern memorial has been set for him, opposite the strange 
sarcophagus of the Martelli family, which he himself chiselled 
(the Martelli were the bankers of the Medici), and next to one 
of the finest pictures by Filippo Lippi, whom old Cosimo also 
loved. But here in the crypt dust and dirty planks lie on the 
grave. (Donatello died two years after Cosimo, on December 
13th, 1466.) Donatellus and Cosimus—here amid mould and 
dust lie these last pitiful human remains which are at the same 
time the source of immortal legend, while above them their 
spirit blossoms in their imperishable works. 

In the crypt of San Lorenzo still lies Bernardo Cennini, who 
made the first printing types in Florence and printed the first 
books, as well as the brothers Benedetto and Giuliano di 
Majano, two sculptors, who produced splendid pieces of work 
work for old Cosimo, and also—a strange contrast in this 
weird, poverty-stricken desolation and in the society of these 
old men—the beautiful young Bianca Capello, the lover of the 
Grand Duke Francesco I and later his wife, so often celebrated 
in painting and song, who is said to have died of poisoning 
together with her husband, and to whom her family grudged 
a place in the splendid sacristy. A cross is painted on the wall : 
this is the “ Carnajo,” charnel-house, where the poorest of 
the poor were buried, without memorial and without name. 
Here the beautiful Bianca was secretly interred. 

Once more Donatello. In the second court of the monastery 
of San Marco amid innumerable reminiscences of medieval 
Florence which were collected here, stands the beautiful great 
bell “La piagnone” (the weeping one), a choice piece of 
Florentine bronze-casting. Its noble shape and the splendid 
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ornaments of garlanded cherubs point to Donatello as its 
author. The restoration of the church of San Marco was 
finished by Michelozzo in 1441, and the bell must date from 
that time. This is the bell which was rung by the despairing 
Dominicans of San Marco in the night of April 9th, 1498, as 
the soldiers were storming the monastery and the monks 
heroically defended the life of Savonarola, their prior. When 
Savonarola was later condemned to death by burning, the 
bell, too, was condemned to banishment. It was drawn 
through the city by a donkey, and the hangman whipped it 
as though it were a living creature. Then it was hung in the 
tower of San Salvatore al Monte, high above the city (behind 
the Piazzale Michelangelo of to-day). According to an old 
chronicle it is said to have rung again for the first time when 
Tanai de’ Nerli, who had carried out the banishment of the 
bell, was buried in the church. Marcello Virgilio Adriani, 
writer and secretary to the Republic, who had drawn up the 
sentence against Savonarola, also lies buried in San Salvatore. 
In 1509 the bell came back to San Marco, but since then has 
not been rung. 

Another big monastery in Florence, older than San Marco, 
founded as early as 1295 and reconstructed in the fifteenth 
century, will soon be made accessible to the public—s. 
Maria degli Angeli. Cosimo de’ Medici and his great grand- 
son, the later Pope Leo X, were educated here. Later the 
whole estate was attached to the hospital of S. Maria Nuova, 
medical institutions were accommodated there, and the 
church became a medical library. But although all that has 
now been removed to new buildings outside the city and the 
old cloisters still look deserted and disorderly, yet it is already 
possible to walk through the fine Renaissance court-yards, in 
one of which there is a grand al fresco Crucifixion by Andrea 
del Castagno, one of the most powerful and best preserved 
pictures of this dramatic, expressive painter (most of them 
have now been collected in the former refectory of the 
monastery of §. Apollonia), and to have a look into the fine 
library with its rich, partly gilded wood-carvings. And in a 
small square in front of it an architecturally very interesting 
Renaissance building was completed only two years ago, after 
having been a ruin for centuries—Brunelleschi’s Oratorium 
degli Angeli, a round construction, from the outside sexa- 
decagonal, from the inside octagonal. It was his last attempt 
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to create a completely self-contained central building after 
the cathedral dome. The attempt had to remain a ruin, as in 
consequence of the many wars of the Republic no more money 
was to be had. Bitterly Brunelleschi had to give the work up: 
it was his last great design and three years later he died (1446). 
But the old plans were found and his idea has now been 
realised. 

This is a city in which even death smiles: Florence is 
always new again, young and gay. Nowhere but here have 
such delightful, girl-like Madonnas been painted, and here too 
was born the most charming feature of the Italian Renais- 
sance—the Putto, on Donatello’s singer’s tribune in the 
cathedral museum, and later the numerous representations 
of children’s heads, chiselled with most charm and vivacity by 
Desiderio da Settignano. The best-known are in Bargello, but 
the two finest are in a remarkable church, scarcely ever 
entered by a stranger—San Francesco di Vanchettone, not 
far from the Piazza Santa Maria Novella. Its very name is 
queer. A street-boy is said once to have mocked the Fran- 
ciscan monks to whom church and monastery belonged : 
“ Vedt, che van chetone !” (See how upright they walk !) The 
church is usually shut, but one can ring and have it opened. 
The visitor is led through a hall-like, baroque room with fine 
bold ceiling paintings, then to a staircase, a room, a passage, 
another staircase, with memories everywhere, apparatus for 
processions, a splendidly worked Renaissance chair, and hang- 
ing on one wall a valuable piece of silk and gold lace from the 
fifteenth century: and then the topmost room contains two 
boys’ heads by Desiderio da Settignano, a San Giovanni and a 
Christ-child. But these are simply two Florentine street-boys, 
one with a roguish, chubby-cheeked insolence and the other 
with a gentle lovableness, and both of them treated with a 
transparent animation of the surface and a charm of human 
expression that cannot be described in words. Whoever still 
thinks the Renaissance was a resuscitation of antiquity ought 
to look at these two boys’ heads. That is the spirit born of our 
spirit. These two heads could turn one into a thief (and for 
this reason too they have been removed from the church, 
where they were formerly placed above the doors unnoticed 
and unprotected, and put in this remote and secure room). 

_ And finally the Madonnas. Love for anything is not a sub- 
ject for justification nor for criticism. With women each must 
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work out his own experience. On the right-hand wall of the 
old church of San Ambrogio is an al fresco painting of a 
throned Madonna between two saints by Agnolo Gaddi (died 
1396), whose father Taddeo had been a pupil of Giotto, the 
painting being still gothically severe, serious and stiff. But 
from the pale and already badly damaged colours smiles the 
face of quite a young girl, natural and charming, no longer a 
religious symbol, but the portrait of a person. A hundred 
years later the Madonnas stepped down from their stiff 
thrones, and Nature became the great god of the Renaissance. 
In the main room of the Compania della Misericordia on the 
cathedral square is a Madonna by Benedetto da Majano (died 
1497), a happy mother, vivacious and hale, in whose hands 
the child is twisting and struggling like an imprisoned young 
animal—and the Madonna is smiling. Another hundred years 
later, and the Madonna has become the ideal of womanhood, 
queenly in the full shining colours of the mid-Renaissance, 
queenly in her heavy, coloured robes, as she is represented in 
the picture of an unknown painter in the little church of Santa 
Barnaba in the north of the city. The figures of the two saints 
are in dramatic movement, one of them adores her like a 
passionate lover, while at her feet sits an angel, which in 
complete unconcern has fixed a violin between its knees like 
a violoncello and is coquetting like a laughing Cupid. This 
Madonna’s face is melancholy, she no longer wears a halo, 
and only her beautiful, soft face can still turn the onlooker’s 
mood to one of devotion. 


F. Gaupp. 


AFTER JUGOSLAVIA—HUNGARY. 


HE transposition of the centre of political tension from 

Eastern to Western Europe (which may be only tem- 

porary) has produced one unexpected result in the 
countries of Eastern and Southern Europe. Home affairs, 
which had been relegated to the background by the inter- 
national excitements of the past few months, have come to 
the forefront again. These countries are beginning to clear 
up the internal problems which had to be set aside during the 
Czechoslovak crisis and the period of the ‘“‘ Munich Peace.” 
The fall of Stoyadinovich, the Jugoslav Premier, was the 
beginning of the clearing-up process, the change of govern- 
ment in Budapest was a further step, while the attempt to 
crush the Iron Guard in Roumania—which has by no means 
been completed—is also part of this development. 

In the case of both Stoyadinovich and Imredy the connec- 
tion between the internal crisis and foreign politics is obvious. 
The fall of both Premiers had been long overdue, and was 
delayed solely on account of international developments in 
which they had no direct part, but which nevertheless reacted 
on their personal positions. Stoyadinovich regarded himself 
as the most successful Jugoslav statesman, and as unassail- 
able in his premiership, because the abandonment of Czecho- 
slovakia by the Western Powers, and particularly France, 
appeared indirectly to justify his Realpolitik. Similarly, 
Imredy, who had lost the confidence of the Hungarian people 
long before the September crisis and had no majority in 
Parliament, owed his continuance in office solely to the fact 
that he was fortunate enough to be Premier when the Vienna 
Council unexpectedly granted part of Hungary’s revisionist 
claims. 

There is another interesting parallel between the Jugoslav 
and Hungarian Government crises. Both Imredy and 
Stoyadinovich during the last months of their rule displayed 
a tendency towards converting their semi-Fascist régimes 
into totalitarian régimes. Stoyadinovich made no secret of 
his plan, and Imredy had a similar one. As confidence in him 
waned and the parliamentary opposition grew, he started a 
racist movement after the Fascist pattern under the name of 
“‘ Hungarian Life,” whose emblem was the wonder stag of 
Hun legend. This movement was designed to evolve into the 
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Hungarian totalitarian party, with the aid of which Imredy 
intended to abolish the parliamentary system and establish 
himself as dictator. 

It is undoubtedly more than mere coincidence that the 
attempt to introduce Fascism should have failed both in 
Hungary and Jugoslavia, and in each case through the 
resistance of those circles who had observed, and dared not 
ignore, the popular reaction to the dictatorial experiments of 
the respective Premiers. In Jugoslavia it was the Regent, 
Prince Paul, who recognised the dangers of a further inten- 
sification of internal political tensions. In Hungary the fall of 
Imredy was largely contributed to by Count Bethlen, who 
since 1921 has been the real helmsman in Hungarian politics, 
for ten years as Premier, and since then as ‘‘ the man behind 
the scenes,” the man who makes and breaks Prime Ministers, 
and is always able to rally the opposition round himself—in 
the present instance the Left, as well as the Centre and the 
Right. 

However, while the deeper causes of the fall of the Jugoslav 
and Hungarian Premiers lay in their respective intentions to 
establish themselves as totalitarian dictators after a foreign 
pattern, the immediate cause was their inability to solve the 
vital problems with which they were confronted at home. In 
Jugoslavia there was the Croatian question; in Hungary, 
Land Reform and the Jewish question. Imredy’s rule lasted 
ten months and began—like that of his Jugoslav colleague— 
with the announcement of important, fundamental reforms, 
and more particularly land reform, which has been the most 
vital and urgent problem of the Hungarian nation for twenty 
years. But Imredy, a man who has impetus but no endurance, 
and who also underestimated the strength of the forces ranged 
against him, or, possibly, did not intend to keep his promises 
in the first place, failed to prepare the ground for his reforms 
or to unite in his support those elements which were genuinely 
interested in a revival of Hungary’s internal life. All that is 
left of Imredy’s land reform plans, which were advertised by 
him with such pride, is the prospect that 50,000 hectares of 
the big estates will be transferred to the people during the 
next two years, and only then will an attempt be made to 
solve the problem on comprehensive lines. : 

Imredy’s fiasco in this connection was followed by a still 
worse fiasco on the question of the Jew Law. Under pressure 
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from the Extreme Right Opposition, he increased the severity 
of the draft law of his predecessor, Daranyi, so that even 
before this first Jew Law came into force, he introduced a 
Bill designed to establish racialism after the German pattern 
in Hungary. The consequences were the same as during the 
brief rule of Goga in Roumania. There began a flight of 
capital from the country, many industrial concerns stopped 
work at their factories, and unemployment grew at an 
alarming rate. In addition, Imredy’s racialist tendencies 
were opposed by the Church, as well as by the Hungarian 
aristocracy and the Moderate Right. But during parlia- 
mentary debates on the subject, Imredy again and again 
proposed amendments increasing the severity of his anti-Jew 
Law, until the general tension reached breaking point 
through the bomb explosion at a Budapest synagogue, in 
which thirty people were injured, four of them severely. Wide 
circles of Hungarian public opinion laid the blame for this act 
of terrorism on the Government, which by its extreme anti- 
Semitism had encouraged the gangster element. Imredy 
attempted to disclaim responsibility, his disclaimer taking the 
form of the proclamation of martial law throughout the 
country and other strict measures, but failed to restore the 
much shaken confidence of the country in his rule. His rule 
ended with a farcical incident. The man who, more than any 
other Hungarian statesman, advocated anti-Semitism and 
racialism after the German pattern, had to admit in public 
that, as the Opposition had been asserting for months, he had 
Jewish blood in his veins, his great-grandmother having been 
a Jewess. 

Imredy’s successor, Count Teleki, like Stoyadinovich’s 
successor, Zwetkovic, will probably not last very long, 
though he is described by those who know him as a reasonable 
man who is likely to succeed at least in bringing about 
internal political appeasement, which is so urgent and vital 
in Hungary to-day. Count Teleki, who will be sixty next 
year, first occupied his present post in 1920-1, being succeeded 
by Count Bethlen, and was one of the signatories of the Treaty 
of Trianon. He also played a not inconsiderable role in Prince 
Windischgraetz’s franc forgery affair, but had during the last 
ten years kept away from politics, devoting his time mainly 
to his scientific study of geography and ethnography. At the 
urgent request of Imredy he entered the latter’s cabinet in 
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1938, as Imredy needed an expert on social and ethno- 
graphical questions to aid him in his reform plans. Teleki 
was the only member of the Cabinet who accompanied the 
Foreign Minister to the negotiations in Vienna which ended 
with the return of parts of Czechoslovakia to Hungary. In 
the social field Count Teleki is not a pronounced reactionary, 
and it is interesting to note that the group of young Hun- 
garian sociologists who last year held a statistical exhibition 
in Budapest demonstrating the unequal distribution of land 
in Hungary, thereby incurring the ire of the great land- 
owners, claimed Teleki as their teacher. 

If, finally, we wish to know what the developments in 
Jugoslavia and Hungary signify from the viewpoint of inter- 
national politics, it is only necessary to glance at the German 
press which, on the one hand, does not conceal its displeasure 
at the fall of the two Premiers who were so devoted to Ger- 
many, and, on the other hand, eagerly asseverates that there 
can be no question of any change in the foreign policy of the 
two countries. Berlin is endeavouring to discover the influ- 
ences at work in Jugoslavia and Hungary, in order to make it 
understandable to the German people how it is that there 
still are in countries ideologically annexed by Germany 
oppositions capable of bringing down would-be dictators 
supported by the Reich. In the case of Jugoslavia the German 
press blames the Roman Catholic Church and Great Britain 
for everything, while in the case of Hungary—according to 
the Berliner Boersenzeitung—it is the Jews and Bolsheviks 
“who think they can mislead the feudal aristocracy into 
adventurings in foreign policy.” However, “there will 
naturally be no change as regards the firmly established 
facts of the decisive distribution of power and the space- 
bound laws of Europe.” It would certainly be an error to 
anticipate fundamental changes in foreign policy from the 
stopgap governments that have succeeded the fallen régimes. 
But that does not alter the significance of the fact that both 
in Jugoslavia and Hungary the semi-Fascist régimes crashed 
at the moment when they were about to establish totalitarian 
dictatorships. The indignation which their fall aroused in 
Berlin shows that the Reich is by no means so sure of the 
countries which it regarded as its future vassals as German 
propagandists would have us believe. 

Woxrrcanc BrerTHotz. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY UNDER 
STALIN. 
iS fee new Russian School History calls for special 


attention from European public opinion. It is entitled 

School History of the Soviet Union. It is the work of 
several authors under the editorship of Professor Schestakoff, 
and is intended for instruction in the elementary schools. As 
the Soviet newspaper Trud was careful to point out, it “ was 
planned on the initiative, and by the direct advice, of the 
great leader of the nations, Comrade Stalin.” The same 
paper describes it as “‘a valuable contribution, not only to 
the educational literature of our schools, but also to the 
Marxist Science of History.” The Pravda recommends it 
as “‘a genuine gift from Stalin to our children.” 

In principle, this book implies a new phase in the Soviet 
teaching of history and, in fact, in the political education of 
the rising generation. Hitherto, Russian history and Russian 
culture were said to begin with the Bolshevist Revolution of 
1917. Similarly in pre-Bolshevist ages Russia, like the earth 
in the legendary account of the Creation, was said to have 
lain in chaos and darkness. Now, however, we read in the 
Pravda: “ This book winds up the dismal period which forced 
upon Soviet school children the dreary impression that the 
history of the $.8.$.R. started only in 1917, and that other- 
wise the past could offer them nothing more interesting or 
important than the vicissitudes of insignificant social forms.” 
An interpretation of the past in Russia would certainly be 
very welcome. Looked at in this light, the new method of 
teaching history would imply a certain degree of progress. 
Unfortunately, the new School History is far removed from 
an objective and critical elucidation of former Russian policy : 
on the contrary it surveys the worst elements in Russia’s 
earlier development, accepts them, and actually does not 
hesitate to justify them. The tendency is specifically nation- 
alist and full of the spirit of political reaction. The official 
Soviet historians have rushed from one extreme to the other. 
The will of the ruler in each successive period of Russian 
history is glorified as the decisive factor. This will, be it 
noted, was nearly always clear, wise and strong. Ostensibly, 
therefore, the rulers could register great success. Earlier 
school books utterly denied the part played by personality in 
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history : the new book ascribes virtually Divine powers to 
personality, compared with which all the other factors— 
climatic, geographical, economic and political—of the rise 
and consolidation of the vast Russian Empire are presented 
as insignificant. In like manner, the policy of force pursued 
by Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great is appraised with 
kindliness and reverence. For Ivan the Terrible’s govern- 
ment the book discovers the following extenuating circum- 
stances: “‘ As a child Ivan grew up under the autocratic 
Bojars, who wounded his feelings and developed bad qualities 
in him.” With such an argument do the historians believe 
they can justify his policy. The terrorism of the Opritschina, 
whose business it was to uphold the Czar’s dictatorship “ with 
blood and iron,” is characterised as a necessity of State; the 
Czar himself is extolled as a great statesman, who “ strength- 
ened Russian Imperial autocracy,” and “ founded a mighty 
State out of many scattered provinces.” This picture of 
power-politics is untrue to life. Even conservative Russian 
historians, like Kluchewsky, who have given conscientious 
study to the age of Ivan the Terrible, have condemned the 
Czar’s rule unequivocally. 

Why are the rulers of old Russia treated thus benevolently ? 
The answer is found easily between the lines of the School 
History, and runs as follows: Because they must be looked 
upon as the historical forerunners of “‘ the modern leader of 
the people, Stalin.” Stalin, of course, according to these 
commentators, must not possess the bad qualities of his 
predecessors. Unlike Ivan the Terrible, for example, he 
probably had an excellent education in Georgian Caucasus, 
obviously based on the humanitarian principles of Komensky, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel and other world-famous 
pedagogues. The School History contrasts the wise, good 
Czars with the bad, stupid Bojars, nobles and “ rich people ” 
in general. All these “ parasites”? were only occupied in 
stirring up rebellions and treason against the ruler, for which 
they deserved, and received, severe punishment. This picture 
is also not difficult to explain: the Bojars, minor princes and 
nobles must be painted as ancestors of the opponents of 
Stalin, Trotzky, Zinovieff, Kameneff, Bucharin and so forth. 
The teacher must understand how to make clear the danger of 
opposition throughout the ages. 

The nationalist and militarist spirit of the book comes out 
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particularly in the accounts of the waging of wars. As a rule, 
all Russia’s wars have been forced upon her by her enemies ; 
and, equally as a rule, Russia is victorious, for the mighty 
Soviet Union is invincible. Of course there were exceptions ; 
but these only confirmed the rule. It is not disputed that 
Russia had to undergo numerous defeats ; but it was never 
the enemy’s military, economic or cultural superiority that 
caused them. Heaven forbid! Russia was always invincible : 
defeat was the result of “treason” alone. Only a few 
prominent examples need be quoted: Ivan the Terrible lost 
the war with Poland, Lithuania and Sweden because the 
Bojars practised treachery against him. In the Great War 
Russia was unable to gain victories because “ the Russian 
Ministers and Generals, together with the Empress, betrayed 
military secrets to the Germans.” Thus the same legend of 
the stab in the back which was launched by the German 
generals and Nazi demagogues as the cause of the German 
defeat is similarly made use of in the Russian school book. 

It is known from official Soviet documents that the peace 
negotiations with the Germans at Brest-Litovsk were carried 
out by Trotzky strictly under Lenin’s directions. The School 
History maintains, however, that Russia made a bad bargain 
because “the traitor Trotzky and his accomplice Bucharin 
sabotaged the peace negotiations.” For this reason Russia is 
stated to have lost vast tracts of land. It is vain, of course, to 
search in the book for mention of Trotzky’s having organised 
the Red Army after the signing of peace at Brest and having 
been Minister of War for some years; nor are the school 
children allowed to know that for years Bucharin was officially 
recognised as the leading mind of the Bolshevist party and 
chief editor of the Pravda and Isvestia. Concerning the close 
of the Russo-Polish War (1920) and the catastrophic defeat 
of the Red Army near Warsaw, the School History states : 
“The Red Army did not take Warsaw: it was ordered to 
retire.” Everything, clearly, in perfect order. A chauvinist 
soldier’s witticism follows: “The Polish gentlemen were 
taught such a lesson in the war that they have not forgotten 
it to this day.” 

The glaring lies and unscrupulous demagogy of modern 
Russian history teaching reach unparalleled excesses in its 
picture of the development of Russia in the last two decades. 
This section of the book opens with the assurance that “ from 
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the first days of the victorious Bolshevist Revolution Lenin 
and Stalin set about organising the Soviet State.” ... “ The 
Soviet Government gave the Russian people complete libera- 
tion—such a liberation as has been conferred on no other 
nation in the world.” To be sure, let there be no premature 
rejoicings : the constructive work of Lenin and Stalin was 
disturbed again and again. By whom? By foreign Powers, 
who cherish bitter hatred against this happy Socialist 
country. They work hand in hand with the “ internal 
enemies.” Who are these “internal enemies’? Hear the 
answer: the old Bolshevist gang that did not agree with 
Stalin’s policy. Their activities are described as follows: 
“That contemptible enemy of the people, the Fascist agent 
Trotzky, and his contemptible friends, Rykoff and Bucharin, 
organised within the Soviet Union bands of murderers, 
ruffans and spies. They assassinated the ardent Bolshevist 
Kirow. They also plotted the murder of other leaders of the 
proletariat. The Fascist scoundrels who followed Trotzky 
and Rykoff organised train-wrecking, explosions, fires in 
coal-mines and factories ; ruined machinery, poisoned work- 
men and did damage wherever they could.” All of them, so 
runs the legend, sought to restore the yoke of Capitalism. 
** But the bandits were convicted and punished.” 

The reasons for pouring ignominy on the former Bolshevist 
leaders, who for years held the highest posts, are as follows : 
to be able to pass off the failures of the Dictator system as the 
result of sabotage ; to find some justification for the terrorism 
of late years; and to contrast the “honourable” and 
“‘ statesmanlike ” figure of Stalin with those ‘“‘ despicable 
internal enemies.” There are no limits to the abuse in the 
legends of “ traitors” and “ spies.” It goes so far that the 
children are actually asked “to track down carefully all 
suspicious persons, so that Fascist agents may be trapped.” 
Lenin once coined the saying “ A good Communist is a good 
Tschekist ’—i.e. a good agent of the political police. 

As befits invincible super-men, Lenin and Stalin have 
overcome the greatest difficulties caused by the ‘“ counter- 
revolutionists”’ and the “hostile powers”: they have 
brought the building-up of the Socialist State to a happy 
conclusion. To our great astonishment we read that “ even 
in 1933 the Soviet Union caught up with, and outstripped, 
quite a number of European States.” The States, however, 
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are left unnamed. The legend is put forward, cloaked by 
revolutionary and socialistic phraseology, that the Russian 
State under Bolshevist leadership has become the Chosen 
Land. It is stressed that only “our fatherland” is “a 
socialistic country”: once the most backward country in 
the world, it has now become the mightiest and the most 
progressive. This is the reason why “we love the Soviet 
Union so much and are so proud of it.” The Soviet Constitu- 
tion is, of course, the best in the world. ‘‘ Soviet aeroplanes 
fly higher and traverse longer routes than any others.”” Where 
is the finest and best Underground in the whole world ? Why, 
in Moscow, of course. Similarly, art and science flourish better 
in Soviet Russia than anywhere else. ‘“ The musicians and 
actors of the Soviet Union are known as first-rate artists. 
Soviet pianists and violinists gain first prizes in international 
competitions.” So it is obvious that all Russian composers, 
musicians and actors of earlier days, whose fame extended 
throughout the world, did not exist. The story about Pro- 
fessor Pavloff is particularly pungent—an illustration showing 
that scientists of the Soviet Union live and work as in 
Paradise. We read in the History: ‘ It was only under the 
Soviet Government that Pavloff, as member of the Academy 
of Science, could develop his talents. Cherished by the care 
of the Russian people, supported by the power of the Soviet, 
Pavloff made many new discoveries about human life.” In 
reality Professor Pavloff received the Nobel Prize for his 
achievements in physiology as early as 1904. At that time 
the Bolshevists did not even picture a Soviet State in their 
dreams. It is not improbable that he suffered less depriva- 
tions under the Soviet than hundreds of other professors. On 
the other hand, it is equally certain that the conditions under 
which he worked were tolerable only because, as mentioned 
above, he was already world-famous: his name could be 
exploited for purposes of Soviet propaganda. 

_In painting the work of Stalin himself, the History glorifies 
his personality to such an extent as to remind us of the 
Cesars. The Soviet Dictator is named only “ Leader of the 
Nations—the great Stalin.” In the preface we read that “ the 
oldest State ” of the Russian Empire, Georgia, is the home of 
Stalin. Then everything is praised to high heaven that Stalin 
has done or even merely wanted to do. We are told, for 
example, that after the overthrow of the Revolution of 1905, 
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“Lenin abroad and Stalin in Russia carried on, against the 
law, the great struggle for Socialism; they were ready to 
sacrifice their last drop of blood for the cause of the workers.” 
In 1917, when Lenin was living, for a time, hidden, under 
Kerenski, Stalin presided over the Fourth Party Congress. 
The Report of the Congress proves, however, that his part 
was quite insignificant. Further: “ Stalin was commissioned 
to defeat Denikin’s army.” Stalin “ worked out the First 
Five Years’ Plan.” Nor is mention forgotten of the great 
honour done to Gorky by his personal friendship with Stalin. 
Stalin “ gave the people the best Constitution in the world,” 
which is therefore extolled as the “ Stalin Constitution.” Like 
Figaro in The Barber of Seville, he appears everywhere, 
marching from one triumph to another. If other people have 
also played a considerable part in the Soviet State, they are 
generally described as his colleagues or disciples. Truisms 
uttered by him are quoted as pearls of political and philoso- 
phical wisdom. A picture of a Bolshevist Council of War from 
the time of the Civil War portrays Stalin in the attitude of a 
military leader, explaining the war map with a gesture of 
assurance. Amongst the numerous photographs illustrating 
the book, only four people are allotted a full page—all the 
others have to be satisfied with a half or a quarter. The 
chosen ones are: Marx, Engels, Lenin and “ the leader of 
the nations, the great Stalin.” 

The reader closes the History, in which satire and tragedy 
meet, with a heavy heart—with pity for the rising generation 
of Russia to be brought up on a book so far removed from 
historical truth, and for the fate of Russia, where a ruthless 
Dictatorship is taught officially, ostensibly in the name of 
Socialism. The new teaching of history reflects the mentality 
of the Kremlin of to-day and the mentality of the personal 
dictatorship of Stalin. From this point of view it is a valuable 
record of the dramatic phase through which Russia is passing. 

Paut OLBERG. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AS IRONIST: 
ALDOUS HUXLEY AND THOMAS MANN. 


HE nineteenth century was the age of philosophical, 

and the twentieth is that of political dogmatists. In the 

nineteenth century Marx and Schopenhauer occupied 
the centre of the intellectual arena preaching the gospel of 
dogmatism, while their twentieth-century counterparts in the 
sphere of politics, Lenin and Mussolini, proclaim a new world 
order, of which they alone hold the key. This fact is not in 
itself paradoxical, but becomes so when allied with another : 
that the twentieth century has produced, not only political 
dogmatists, but also liberal philosophers. 

The outstanding literary figures—one might call them the 
Voltaires—of the twentieth century are, in contrast to their 
absolutist predecessors, relativists, sceptics and humanists. 
Relativism was not, however, foreign to the dawning liberal- 
ism of nineteenth-century literature, particularly in England 
and Germany; but it was then overshadowed by the pre- 
vailing belief in the existence of a pre-established harmony 
in man and between men. Relativism of to-day, however, 
sharply stresses the conflicts in and between human beings 
and is not always successful in bridging the gulf it reveals and 
analyses so ruthlessly. Thus, what it gains in breadth and 
depth it loses in compactness and power of conviction. 

The relativism of the twentieth century is both psychological 
and dialectic ; psychological in that it has at its disposal the 
fruits of modern research in the fields of social psychology, 
which gives it a new insight into the hitherto hidden forces 
governing human kind, and dialectic because, unlike the 
naturalism of Zola and the younger Hauptmann, it is able to 
observe man from many different standpoints, and not to 
regard him solely as a piece of Nature’s handiwork from which 
the glory has for ever passed away. For it recognises that man 
is at once an intellectual and a sexual being, imbued with a 
sense of beauty and yet possessed of a herd instinct which, 
while it holds him in its sway, can arouse the latent bestiality 
in his nature, and transform him into the most degraded of 
living creatures. 

The philosophical author of the twentieth century, as typi- 
fied by Aldous Huxley and Thomas Mann, is both novelist 
and essayist, combining the powers of observation of a trained 
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scientist with a keen insight into human nature and an out- 
look unhampered by nationalism, and it is not by mere 
accident that the two greatest literary figures the twentieth 
century has hitherto produced in England and Germany 
Should resemble one another so closely. While these two 
authors display a similar attitude towards life there are, none 
the less, considerable differences between them. The cosmos 
of Thomas Mann is richer, and his description more subtle, 
than that of his English contemporary. Liibeck and the 
Buddenbrooks family, and Davos and the sanatorium of the 
Magic Mountain are worlds in miniature, and the interplay 
of their characters is portrayed with the utmost exactness 
and delicacy of perception. To meet the thoughtless, charming 
Tony Buddenbrook or the sarcastic Hofrat Behrens is never 
to forget them, but it is difficult to retain for long an im- 
pression of Huxley’s odd characters, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few as well drawn as Uncle Spencer. On the 
other hand Huxley possesses the shrewder brain, keen pene- 
tration, the better scientific training, and a philosophical 
elegance, attained occasionally at the expense of profundity 
of utterance. 

The essential problem for both authors is the relation 
between body and spirit, the interplay between the intellect 
and the other forces in man. While the motto of Descartes 
and Pascal was “ Cogito ergo sum,” Huxley asks: “ Why not 
“caco ergo sum’?, ‘eructo ergo sum’ ?, ‘ futuo ergo sumus’?” 
Whereas Pascal declared that “ man must think,” Huxley 
contradicts him, or more properly, supplements him: “ Man 
must also live.” A Swiss scholar, Klages, some years ago 
denounced the intellect as the enemy of the soul, and this 
denunciation has been echoed enthusiastically by Fascist 
writers; but Mann and Huxley have no leanings towards 
Fascism, and are too critical to fulminate against the power 
of intellect, which they themselves manifest so brilliantly. 
None the less they both realise the problems originating in the 
deep conflict between spiritual and everyday life, between the 
rational and non-rational elements in human nature; but 
both, being lonely “ highbrows,” reject any form of cheap 
pseudo-idealism which assumes that intellect is the highest 
and most powerful force in man. 

This problem of the opposing forces in man’s being, of 
“ Leben” and “ Geist,” has occupied Thomas Mann for many 
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years, and finds expression in his novels Tonio Kréger and 
Der Tod in V enedig, as well as in his reflective essays Betracht- 
ungen eines Unpolitischen. He does not treat the problem in 
the abstract, but presents it in concrete form in the contrast 
between the full, harmonious and uneventful life of the 
burgher and the complex, lonely and tormented thinking of 
the artist. The bridgeless gulf that lies between the crude but 
healthy merchant Kloterjahn and the melancholy, sensitive 
poet Detlev Spinell in the novel Tristan divides also the power- 
ful, eccentric Mynheer Peeperkorn and the man of letters, 
Settembrini, in the Magic Mountain. But Thomas Mann does 
not take sides, for he knows that life unilluminated by 
intellect is blind and without direction, but that intellect 
divorced from the reality of life is useless and perverted. 
Huxley discusses the same problem both in his novels and 
essays, of which Pascal and Spinoza’s Worm perhaps represent 
his most important contribution to the subject. With Mann, 
however, the contrast is between different human types, 
whereas Huxley depicts the dividedness in man’s inmost 
being. Huxley accepts this self-division with a true English 
instinct for compromise ; for in the specialised modern world 
man must live as a double personality—citizen and poet, 
man-in-the-street and spiritual man need not negative one 
another, but rather supplement one another and co-exist, like 
Stevenson’s hero who appears as Dr. Jekyll during the day 
and Mr. Hyde at night: ‘“ A Dr. Jekyll that does the meta- 
physical and scientific thinking, that transacts business in the 
city, adds up figures, designs machines, and so forth. And a 
natural, spontaneous Mr. Hyde to do the physical, instinctive 
living in the intervals of work. The two personalities and the 
spontaneous animal being, alive with us.” 

When Goethe in his youth was once travelling down the 
Rhine with Basedow, the educational reformer, and Lavater, 
the orthodox theologian, he said laughingly of the trefoil : 


Prophete rechts, Prophete links, 
Das Weltkind in der Mitten. 


— A Prophet on my right, a prophet on my left, The child 
of the world between.” This metaphor can, mutatis mutandis, 
be applied to Mann’s relation between mind and life ; the one 
prophet is the human mind, the other is life, but the place of 
the mediating child of the world is taken by irony. Thomas 
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Mann, as well as Huxley, was born with an ironic turn of 
mind, but whereas Huxley’s irony is one of the principal 
weapons with which his brave and incorruptible realism ruth- 
lessly lays life’s contradictions bare, it is gentler and less 
destructive in the hands of Mann; for Huxley is ironical 
because he is a realist, Mann because he is a metaphysician. 
Huxley, following the true English tradition of satire from 
Swift to Peacock, views the conflict of life and intellect as a 
psychological, and Mann, the disciple of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, as a metaphysical problem. “ The intellectual,” 
one reads in Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, “has the choice 
—as far as choice is possible—of being ironical or realistic. 
The only other solution is impossible for a decent person.” 
This irony is by no means one-sided: “ Irony is always 
turned toward both sides. It is like a mirror held up to life 
as well as the mind, which divests them of all grandiosity, and 
lends them a peculiar melancholy and modesty. Again and 
again the German novelist praises irony as a refined scepti- 
cism, as the ethical attitude of individualists. The amiable 
Hans Castorp in the Magic Mountain is ironic, while the pro- 
gressive bel esprit Settembrini and the Jewish Jesuit Naphta 
struggle incessantly for the possession of his soul. In vain 
Settembrini tries to cast suspicion on irony in the eyes of 
Hans Castorp, calling it ‘an improper flirt with inaction.” 
None the less the young patrician from Hamburg clings to it, 
and turns his ironical gaze on his adviser. “ Imagine,” says 
he to himself, ‘‘ he talks about irony just as he does about 
music, he’ll soon be telling us that it is politically suspect— 
that is, from the moment it ceases to be a ‘ direct and classic 
device of oratory.’ But irony that is ‘not for a moment 
equivocal ’—what kind of irony would that be, I should like 
to ask, if I may be so bold as to put in my oar? It would be 
a piece of dried-up pedantry !” Objectivity is the founda- 
tion of irony, as Thomas Mann wrote to the author in 1929 : 
“Epic art is to me identical with objectivity, and also with 
that which is finite.” 

Irony has yet another origin in Huxley. It results from his 
bitter experience of the dividedness of human nature. Man, 
he finds, is subject to many opposing laws and forces, which 
statement is borne out by the science of psycho-analysis, 
with which he, as well as Thomas Mann, is familiar. A glance 
at the Magic Mountain will show how much the latter 
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owes to his knowledge of this subject, and the moving 
quotation from Fulke Greville on the flyleaf of Huxley’s 
Point and Counterpoint could also act as a text for all his 
writings : 

Oh, wearisome condition of humanity, 

Born under one law, to another bound, 

Vainly begot and yet forbidden vanity, 

Created sick, commanded to be sound. 

What meaneth nature, by these diverse laws, 

Passion and reason, self-division’s cause ? 


The World of Light has as its theme the reason and passion, 
love and hatred, that hold joint sway in man, making him 
inconsistent and self-contradictory. 

The co-existence of love and hatred, which so completely 
dominates the relationships between man and woman, is also 
revealed at the roots of friendship between man and man. Of 
Judd and Colin, in After the Fireworks, it is said: “ So Judd 
remained for him the Oldest Friend, whom one definitely 
dislikes, while for Judd he was the Oldest Friend whom one 
adores and at the same time hates for not adoring back, the 
Oldest Friend whom one never sees enough, but whom, when 
he is there, one finds insufferably exasperating.” 

Huxley is a puritan with the sensibility and the contra- 
dictions of an intellectual; his satire is always at the service 
of ethics, and ruthlessly reveals hypocrisy and self-deception 
and exposes them to cynicism and ridicule. Perhaps the best 
illustration of his detective-like attitude is to be found at the 
end of Point and Counterpoint, when Mr. Burlap, the senti- 
mental and unscrupulous editor of the Literary World and 
lecturer to ethical societies, proclaims his glad acceptance of 
the universe, while his treatment of his typist, Ethel Cobbett, 
drives her to committing suicide. 

He who is of an ironic turn of mind cannot tolerate utopias. 
It is hardly possible to believe passionately in the realisation 
of an ideal state upon earth, and at the same time to under- 
stand and tolerate the motives underlying human activity. 
The ironic mind clings rather to the belief that politics is the 
art of trying to bring about the possible. During the war 
Thomas Mann from a conservative standpoint attacked the 
destructive theorising of literary rationalists, their barren 
utopias of absolute mind for the sake of mind and their 
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egotistic intellectualism which pretends that shallow rational- 
ism can save the world. Since then Thomas Mann’s views have 
changed, but in a deeper sense he still remains conservative. 
He would probably join in Huxley’s denunciation of technical 
super-Americanism, so splendidly caricatured in Brave New 
World. The problem of life to-day is to strike a balance 
between rational and non-rational forces, of technical comfort 
in a standardised society and the creative force in man which 
can never be the slave of mass-production. The age of contra- 
ceptive technique and of the small Ford motor-car is becoming 
an age of boredom and sterility. We feel the influence of 
D. H. Lawrence in this novel, protesting against the unheroic 
over-rationalisation of to-day, which has found a distorted 
outlet in the Fascist ideology. Thomas Mann has rebelled 
against that misunderstood positivism, which would make life 
too easy by trying to eliminate pain and death, the cross and 
death from it. Similarly Huxley makes the Savage at the end 
of Brave New World protest : “ I do not want comfort, I want 
God. I want poetry, I want real danger, I want freedom, I 
want goodness, I want sin.” 

Huxley has always rejected Utopian ideals of the kind that 
Shaw and H. G. Wells have cherished, and he has polemised 
against the theory of a super-man, whether from a spiritual 
or material standpoint. He admits of no escape from a dis- 
tasteful present into a lofty and comfortable future. ‘ The 
only thing in our power,” he says in one of his essays, “ is to 
do our best to be men, here and now. Let us think about the 
present, not the future.” 

There is yet another form of irony, which is a typically 
modern phenomenon and familiar both to Mann and to 
Huxley. This is introspective irony, the self-mockery of the 
intellectual and the artist. This was even unknown to the 
German romantics, who satirised everything but the artist 
himself, who was to them sacrosanct, and we find no trace of 
it in Byron or Goethe. It has its beginnings in Nietzsche, and 
we see its fruits in modern Fascism and in the self-hatred of 
the intelligentsia portrayed in the works of Georges Sorel. 
Huxley’s introspective satire is more brutal than Mann’s, in 
whose works it takes on at times an almost genial benevolence. 
The contrast between natural life and unhealthy intellectual- 
ism is treated by the German with tormenting earnestness, 
but by the English writer with elegant cynicism. “ The very 
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gift of style, of form and expression, is nothing else than this 
cool and fastidious attitude toward humanity ; you might say 
there has to be this impoverishment and devastation as a 
preliminary condition. For sound natural feeling, say what 
you like, has no taste. It is all up with the artist as soon as he 
becomes a man and begins to feel.” (Tonio Kréger.) 

In his last novel, Eyeless in Gaza, the highbrow Anthony 
Beavis, disgusted with the loneliness and uselessness of his 
life, questions the intelligentsia from an ethical point of view. 
Rather bitterly he regards their philosophy as an irresponsible 
escape from reality. 


Kings have lost their divine right, plutocrats look as though they 
were going to lose theirs. But Higher Lifers continue to be labelled 
as superior. It’s the fruit of persistence. Persistently paying 
compliments to themselves, persistently disparaging other people. 
Year in, year out for many centuries. We’re High; you’re 
Low. We’re of the Spirit, you’re of the World . . . but, in fact, 
the Higher Life is merely the better death-substitute. A more 
complete escape from the responsibilities of living than alcohol 
or morphia or addiction to sex or property. 


It would, however, be wrong to overestimate this scepticism 
towards the intellectual life which these two writers have so 
greatly enriched. Huxley does not wish to eliminate intelli- 
gence, but to assess it at its true value; not to destroy it, but 
to render it productive. His ideal is not one-sidedness, but 
completeness. In Point and Counterpoint, besides the many 
eccentric and decadent figures, Rampion appears as the 
embodiment of physical and intellectual ‘‘ wholeness.” His 
mere existence is a lesson to the others that the proud intellect 
should admit “ the claims of the heart, aye, and of the bowels, 
the loins, and the bones and skin and muscles to a fair share 
of life.” Completeness is also the ideal of the introspective 
and often unhappy philosopher in Eyeless in Gaza, for he 
longs for “ two sets of eyes, to be able to read Voltaire and 
Thomas 4 Kempis, the book of the freethinker and that of 
the Saints simultaneously.” He says to his friend : 


“T don’t value singlemindedness. I value completeness. I think 
it is one’s duty to develop all one’s potentialities—all of them. Not 
stupidly stick to only one. Single-mindedness!” he repeated. 
“But oysters are single-minded. Ants are single-minded. So are 


saints.” “‘ Well, that only confirms my determination not to be 
a saint.” 
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Hans Castorp, too, hearkens to the two prophets of esthetic 
liberalism and dogmatic catholicism, without identifying 
himself completely with either. 

It is one of the merits of the modern novel that opposing 
types can be described with scientific detachment. Mann as 
well as Huxley has often shown his interest in psychological 
types, and Huxley has seriously discussed the well-known 
characters of Jung and labelled himself a “ mild extravert.” 
Thomas Mann has given us his own typology of the poet in 
his stimulating book Goethe and Tolstoy, and in it has dis- 
tinguished between the heroic martyrs of the mind like 
Schiller and Dostoievsky and the robust and somewhat pagan 
children of the world, smiled on by fortune, like Goethe and 
Tolstoy. 

Both Huxley and Thomas Mann take an ironical view of 
life, but face death with seriousness. There is no doubt but 
that death and decay have in this century been depicted with 
a depth and insight hardly before achieved. Marcel Proust, 
Galsworthy and Werfel, widely though they differ in other 
respects, are at one in revealing the power of death with 
delicate but penetrating observation. In the poems of Rilke 
and Hoffmannsthal death is portrayed as supplementing life, 
and as an eternal shadow enveloping it. In Mann and Huxley 
we find both the portrayal and the philosophy brought to 
bear on its mysteries. Never before has the process of dying 
been so vividly depicted as in Buddenbrooks, whereas in the 
Magic Mountain it is regarded as being merely an epipheno- 
menon pertaining to the atmosphere of decay touched with 
perversion of a sanatorium in Switzerland. The horrors of 
decay are not minimised, the death agony is awesome enough, 
but none the less the death’s head does not leer at the reader 
in the way sometimes to be met with in Huxley’s writings. 
In Those Barren Leaves Mr. Cardan ponders on the death of a 
former love and calls it “‘ a disgusting sort of death.” 


The tragedy of bodily suffering and extinction has no catharsis. 
Punctually it runs its dull, degrading course, act by act to the 
conclusion. It ennobles neither the sufferer nor the contemplator. 
Only the tragedy of the spirit can liberate and uplift. But the 
greatest tragedy of the spirit is that sooner or later it succumbs 
to the flesh. Sooner or later every soul is stifled by the sick body, 
sooner or later there are no more thoughts, but only pain and 
vomiting and stupor. 
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But even more vital than the portrayal of death and decay 
is the philosophical preparation for death. Our two sceptic 
humanists agree on this question to a surprising extent. Hans 
Castorp in his old age ponders deeply on death. He cannot 
reconcile himself to it as easily as the free-thinker Settembrini, 
who sees in it only a biological event. Hans Castorp knows 
that death, as cynically regarded by the doctors in Davos, 
means the destruction of form, and he would have the living 
regard death with an especial reverence, a reverence befitting 
the only creature on earth that is conscious that it must die. 
Life to him is such that men should ever wear sombre dress, 
that their intercourse should be earnest, mellow and formal 
as befits those on whom the shadow of merciless death is cast. 
But if life were shallow except for the prospect of death, it 
would be intolerable never to escape from it, and it is rever- 
ence for death, but not submission to it, which Hans Castorp 
preaches : 


I will let death have no mastery over my thoughts. For therein 
lies goodness and love of human kind, and in nothing else... . I 
will keep faith with death in my heart, yet well remember that 
faith with death and the dead is evil, is hostile to human kind, as 
soon as we give it dominion over thought and action. For the sake 
of goodness and love, man shall let death have no sovereignty over 
his thoughts. 


Huxley gives the same advice, although in a more trenchant 
and less harmonious way : 


“The wise men,” reflects Mr. Cardan in Those Barren Leaves, 


“ realise that the farce is a farce and take pains not to think about 
it. Therein lies their wisdom. . .. But there are times when the 
worms intrude too insistently to be ignored. Death forces itself 
sometimes upon the mind and then it is hard to take much 
pleasure in anything.” 


But, in his penetrating manner, the author who in other 
writings supports the doctrine of original sin recognises that 
only the believer can in the end face death. 

Why, then, one is inclined to ask, are Huxley and Thomas 
Mann ironical? Because they are solitary, and not sufficiently 
blind to surrender to any political party or literary clique. 
Thomas Mann has again and again revealed his solitude in the 
portrayal of his artists, and he has done so in an elegant and 
somewhat romantic way. Tonio Kréger, Detlev Spinell and 
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Gustav von Aschenbach envy the simple and unpretentious 
average people, and hide a great longing for their mode of life. 
Huxley has expressed the longing for power to bridge the gulf 
of loneliness even more poignantly towards the end of Eyeless 
in Gaza. Dividedness is to him the very law of existence ; the 
conflict in man and between men appears eternal, but the 
attempt to realise the impossible, to create unity out of 
atin is the main theme in Huxley’s almost religious last 
novel : 


“‘ Evil is the accentuation of division; good, whatever makes 
for unity with other lives and other beings. Separation and 
diversity,” recognises this philosophy, “are indispensable condi- 
tions of our existence, without which it would not possess life and 
consciousness, the knowledge of right and wrong, the power to 
choose between them. On it truth and beauty too are founded. 
That which is demanded, that which men come finally to demand 
of themselves, is the realisation of union between beings who 
would be nothing if they were not separate; is the actualisation 
of goodness by creatures who, if they were not evil, would not 
exist. 


Huxley, the disguised puritan, and Mann, the hidden 
romantic, have often a closer sympathy with odd than with 
normal characters, and with interesting than with sympa- 
thetic types. Portraits of women who are neither morbid nor 
eccentric nor perverted are seldom to be found in their works. 
Both are not natural poets, but sentimental ones, to use the 
concepts of Schiller. Their interests lie more in the problems 
of the mind than in the beauty of nature, in the abnormal 
rather than the normal; but while they reveal the dangers 
and abysses of modern life in a profound and fascinating 
manner they maintain, in spite of, or with the aid of, their 
native irony a degree of human dignity and broad-mindedness 
not to be found to-day in more dogmatic or fanatical writers. 
It may indeed be easy to discern the shortcomings of their 
work, but one might well say : ‘‘ Let him who is without sin 
among you cast the first stone.” 

Ernst Koun-BRAMSTEDT. 


WOMEN’S PORTRAITURE. 
| Berea of women have been mainly studied as 


works of art. The social position of women has also been 

studied from historical records, literature or law. But 
one source which may be equally valuable as historical 
evidence has hitherto been neglected, namely women’s 
portraiture. An important fact in the social status of women 
is shown by the existence of women’s portraits. It is true 
that there are cultures which have no portraits, where the 
idea of personal likeness is not developed, and if figures 
representing certain persons exist they have a magical mean- 
ing. The “ portrait ” in ancient Egypt is almost unique since 
it combines the individual with the magical aspect. On the 
other hand it is characteristic of classical Greek art that it 
possesses idealised and realistic portraits of men (Sophocles 
and Socrates for example) whereas the women are repre- 
sented as types: the goddess (Aphrodite, Hera, etc.), the 
amazon, the hetaira, the married woman, the young girl. In 
the Hellenistic period, however, there is an abundance of 
women’s portraits corresponding to those of men, and in the 
Roman Empire the same holds true. These portraits are given 
in sculpture, they existed in painting and may also be found 
on coins. 

Late antiquity already knows not only the double portrait 
of men and women, the head of the man largely covering that 
of the woman, but also two co-ordinated busts as found for 
instance in coins of Nero and Agrippina and of Septimius 
Severus and Julia Domna. This type survived into the 
Middle Ages and can be found in Spain and the Netherlands 
with Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, illustrating 
the formula for Castile : Tanto Monta, Monta Tanto (of equal 
value), Isabel como Fernando, The same type was used for 
Aragon by Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
connection with her son, the Emperor Charles V. In England 
this type exists on coins of Philip II of Spain and Mary, 
whereas it is not found on coins of William and Mary, where 
one would expect it: actually, the head of the Queen is 
almost hidden by the King.* 

The occurrence of women’s portraits is not an isolated 


fT am indebted to the staff of the Numismatic Department of the British Museum 
for their kind assistance in my studies. 
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phenomenon. A single portrait does not appear, but in every 
case known there are groups of portraits indicating the im- 
portance which the particular culture attached to women. 
This can be verified by studying late antiquity, where women 
held a dominant social position and influenced politics. It is 
interesting to speculate what changes would have taken place 
if Berenice, the Jewish princess, who had already been 
married twice, and who was thirty-five when she met the 
Emperor Titus, had become Empress of Rome. Pascal in his 
Pensées says: “ had the nose of Cleopatra been shorter, the 
face of the world would have been changed.” This humorous 
statement is particularly to the point because actually 
Cleopatra’s nose was large, as can be seen on antique coins. 
Her portraits show that late antiquity valued not only 
youthful prettiness in a woman but had an understanding ° 
of character and personality. This also explains why the 
leading women of that period were not young girls but were 
of a maturer age, as exemplified in the life of Berenice. 

In the Middle Ages, though a likeness is generally given 
in an abstract way, the types as such show individual traits. 
A well-known example in Germany is seen in Bamberg in a 
highly individualised ascetic face which represents the 
Bishop Friedrich von Hohenlohe, and in Wuerzburg the 
Bishop Otto von Wolsfkehl (fourteenth century). The same 
conditions obtained as late as the end of the fifteenth century 
where similar features are found in Mainz on the tomb of 
Diether von Isenburg, and in Bamberg on the tomb of 
Philipp von Henneberg. In Quedlinburg a series of tomb- 
stones (1070-thirteenth century) represent the abbesses of 
this monastery, who frequently belonged to the Imperial 
family. In the thirteenth century we find again in Germany 
one of the most remarkable attempts at individualisation 
in sculpture; in the cathedral of Naumberg a series of 
figures representing the donors and benefactors stand against 
the pillars of the chancel. Two couples, husband and wife, 
are given in contrast, and two independent figures of 
women are included in the series of twelve. Especially 
remarkable is the statue of the Landgraefin Uta who 
forms a group with her husband Eckard. Her expression is 
one of delicacy and earnest charm. Her beautiful slender 
hands hold her cloak in which she seems to hide herself. 
This statue is an illustration of the cultured medieval 
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lady who lived in the world, or retired into a monastery 
to escape the crude customs of the period, which were 
only partially modified by the chivalrous idea of love. 
Unfortunately there are no portraits extant of such remark- 
able personalities as Eleanor of Aquitaine, first the wife of 
Louis VII of France, then of Henry II of England. In the 
Madonna type the change from the typical to the indi- 
vidualised representation can be clearly followed. In the 
late Middle Ages the group of the “ Pieta” (Mary holding 
the dead Christ) expresses the sorrow of the Mother of God 
in the guise of a bourgeois or peasant woman, whereas the 
representation of the “holy family” stands for domestic 
happiness. 

That the idea of personality was characteristic of the Renais- 
sance is a well-known fact, but some of the roots of this con- 
ception can be traced back to the Middle Ages in portraiture 
as in other fields. In the triforium of the cathedral of Prague 
the Queens of Bohemia (fourteenth century) can be seen in 
highly individualised style. In the early fifteenth century 
Christine de Pisan, the first feminist woman writer of France, 
is frequently portrayed in her manuscripts, building the 
“ Cité des Dames,” instructing young ladies, or writing her 
books. Here the typical features still prevail over the 
individualised ones. On the other hand the abundance of 
portraits in the early Renaissance of Venice and the north 
of Italy is too well known to require special comment, 
especially as the youthful type of beauty depicted does not 
particularly stress the personal side. It is the late Renais- 
sance which emphasises women’s personality in a way not 
unrelated to the conceptions of late antiquity. The names of 
Vittoria Colonna and Margaret of Navarre are familiar not 
only by their writings and their political influence but also 
by their portraits. It is not surprising that here for the first 
time the outstanding work of a woman artist is known to us : 
Sophonisba Anghisciola’s portrait of herself (1527—after 1623), 
when she was a young painter of 27, seems to emphasise 
the new outlook and freshness of a woman artist who dis- 
covers the world. In that it differs from the typical Renais- 
sance paintings of young women which stress their sex charm. 
Madame de Pompadour gives the prevailing conception of 
women’s attractiveness for eighteenth-century France. Por- 
traits of other women were painted after her model and she 
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set a fashion which survived her. In a slightly later period a 
woman artist, like Anna Dorothea Therbusch-Liszewska 
(1722-82), gives in her self-portrait an earnest and unflattering 
attempt at characterisation, though it is not uninfluenced by 
the charm of gesture and situation of the late rococo. 

With the early nineteenth century the influence of women’s 
work and women’s life is even more strongly felt. The two 
representatives of well-known women artists, Angelica 
Kauffmann and Madame Vigée-Le Brun, are unfortunately 
only representative of a weak type of drawing-room culture, 
and, though they no doubt achieved a great similarity in their 
portraits in a superficial way, they do not express any deeper 
significance. In an age when Madame de Staél was influential 
in French literature, when Schleiermacher developed his new 
ideas on women’s freedom and independence, and when 
Schlegel’s Lucinde gave poetical expression to a new ideal of 
femininity, portraits of women naturally abound. Dorothea 
Schlegel was represented as masculine in type whereas at the 
same period the feminine charm of the lovely German Jewess, 
Henriette Herz, was emphasised. The variety of charac- 
terisation is as symptomatic of the period as the number of 
women portrayed. In England the equivalent development of 
a variety of feminine types may be seen by comparing the 
Brontés and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. In the case of the 
latter, as well as in the German women of the Romantic 
movement, it is the person of maturer age who is found 
attractive. 

In the portraiture of women great painters have frequently 
transcended the limits of a purely sex or superficial interest. 
Outstanding from these are the portraits by Rembrandt of 
the woman he loved, Hendrickje Stoffels. It was not her 
physical attractiveness which interested him but the under- 
standing of the body as the expression of the soul. A similar 
type of expression is found in the work of the German painter 
Paula Becker-Modersohn (1876-1907), who painted every 
aspect of woman’s life and especially the woman with the 
suckling child in a new and impressive style. It may be added 
that the idea of femininity and motherhood finds expression 
in the portraits of the two great women rulers, the Empress 
Maria Theresa and Queen Victoria who, though dissimilar in 
the details of their appearance, are united by their strikingly 
feminine characteristics. Kaethe Kollwitz, a self-portrait of 
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whom was seen at the exhibition of Twentieth-century 
German Art in the summer of 1938 in London, stresses in her 
careworn face the general human aspect. 

From here it is only a step to the masculine type of woman 
so much in vogue after the Great War. For example this 
aspect of self-expression is shown in the works of Renée 
Sintenis. Mrs. Pankhurst’s portrait sculpture by H. G. 
Walker in Victoria Tower Gardens, unveiled in 1930, is 
naturalistic in an ordinary way, and fails to give any ex- 
pression of the militancy or the inspiration of the suffragette 
movement. The same is true of her portrait in the National 
Portrait Gallery by G. Brackenbury. 

In the last years there has been a return to femininity 
which is seen in the latest portraits and also in the latest 
films so typical of popular taste. The “ masculine protest ” 
has passed and a tendency towards the synthesis of human 
and feminine values is marked. Such a tendency is, for 
example, clearly shown in Robert Briffault’s book on The 
Mothers (1927) which, although not always dependable in 
detail, contains a collection of valuable material and is 
stimulating to every reader interested in women’s place in 
history. An old story may be related in conclusion of an 
orator at a suffragette assembly in Paris who said that there 
was only a slight difference between men and women, where- 
upon a man in the audience exclaimed “ Vive la petite 
difference.” The small difference between man and woman, 
and between women, gives scope to a wide study of psycho- 
logical and sociological interest. 

Hexen Rosenau. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue Liar as DipLomartist. 


HY the Hare was “ not so mad ” in May as he was in 

March, Alice did not even wonder. It was presumably 

in March that he dipped the Hatter’s watch into his 
cup of tea. Diplomacy likewise, at any rate in the past 
few years, has been maddest in March. It has been Herr 
Hitler’s favourite month. On March 16th, 1935, he pro- 
claimed the re-establishment of general compulsory military 
service for the German people. On March 7th, 1936, he 
denounced the Treaty of Locarno (which was a non-aggression 
pact), made proposals for an alternative non-aggression pact, 
and sent 40,000 troops to reoccupy the Rhineland: all on 
the same day. On March 8th, 1937, he agreed to take part in 
the scheme of non-intervention in Spain, not having the 
slightest intention of carrying out that agreement. On March 
13th, 1938, he annexed Austria. On March 16th, 1939, he 
annexed Czecho-Slovakia. 

Before annexing Austria he promised to respect Austria’s 
sovereign integrity. He made the like promise before annexing 
Czecho-Slovakia. He has made the like promise to Lithuania. 
The interesting thing is not that Herr Hitler is a proved and 
now notorious liar ; but that he should ever have attempted 
the technique of using his lies as a weapon : as a means, that 
is, to deliberate deception as a cloak for unscrupulous action. 
He defeats his object. A promise by him not to do a thing 
advertises his intention to do precisely such a thing. 

This year it looked as if the month of March was to belie 
the Hitler tradition by launching something good instead of 
bad. He has seldom in his life done anything good, but he had 
this year refrained from doing anything conspicuously bad. 
The Stock Exchange began to revive. Mr. Chamberlain on 
March 9th even took measures (such as can be taken, and are 
taken by Ministers from time to time) to encourage the Press of 
Great Britain to be cheerful about the general situation. We 
experienced on the following day something like a ritualistic 
celebration in the British Press of the newera of European con- 
fidence and pacification, and were encouraged to look ahead to 
the time when armaments might be limited by agreement. 
The feeling of confidence was as exaggerated as the jitters 
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had been only a few weeks before. It is one of the features 
of the times we live in that we switchback from the depths to 
the heights and then down again with bewildering speed. 

In the present case the war in Spain was coming to an end, 
and everyone had always said, with clear good reason, that 
when it ended, one cause of the jitters would be removed. 
British rearmament had since Munich made impressive 
progress. For half a year we had heard nothing of any conse- 
quence from Herr Hitler. We knew that both Germany and 
Italy were encountering increasing financial and economic 
difficulties. Why not a “ deal”? ?) Mr. Chamberlain, who had 
never deviated from his single purpose of making peace in 
Europe, of fashioning a modus vivendt between the totalitarian 
and the democratic States, of achieving an ultimate reduction 
of armaments through the apparently paradoxical means of 
increasing British armaments—which in the circumstances 
was not a paradox at all—now decided that the moment was 
opportune for giving a slight shove to the pendulum that was 
already moving fast in his direction. 

And then on the very day when the aforesaid shove was 
having its effect, something happened in Central Europe to 
obscure its progress. An attempted separatist coup in Brati- 
slava produced not only vigorous action in Prague, but 
disclosed, what was more interesting, a hardly concealed 
German interest in what was taking place. Bratislava in fact 
appealed to Berlin, Herr Hitler conferred with his Foreign 
Minister, Herr von Ribbentrop, in a spirit of emergency, and 
the Vienna broadcasting station was placed at the disposal of 
the separatist cause in Slovakia. Five and a half months after 
the Munich settlement, a question arose about the firmness 
of that settlement. What many people at once asked was 
whether Berlin had been intriguing in Bratislava to make 
that particular pot boil? It was not obvious why Herr Hitler 
should want to renew disturbance in Central Europe at a 
moment when all his interests dictated a more piano policy. 
On the other hand no man in his senses ever plunged into 
prophecy about what Herr Hitler was likely to do, whether 
it happened to be in his interest or not. 


1. Recognition of General Franco. 


The decisive event was the surrender of Barcelona to 
General Franco’s troops on January 26th. Though the 
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historic toughness of the Spanish character still had the 
effect of prolonging the war, there could be no further doubt 
about the final outcome. The Nationalists reached the French 
frontier, and thus completed the conquest of Catalonia, on 
February 9th, occupying Minorca on the same day. Stubborn 
to the end, the Republicans on that day appointed General 
Miaja to be Commander-in-Chief of the land, sea and air 
forces, the while a ghastly spate of refugees were crossing the 
frontier into France. The British Government promptly 
promised to contribute {120,000 to the cost of feeding and 
housing the hordes of helpless women and children to whom 
France had opened the gates of her hospitality. 

The diplomatic adjustments and manceuvrings at once set 
in. On January 25th, when the fall of Barcelona seemed to 
be inevitable, the British Government had expressed to 
General Franco the hope that he would act with restraint, 
and in particular would refrain from acts of vengeance in 
occupying the new territory. He answered (it was an easy 
one) that such acts would accord neither with his intentions 
nor with his character. On that day a “ cultural ” agreement 
was signed by the German and Burgos Governments whereby 
the parties undertook to co-operate in educational work, 
including the work of films and broadcasting ; and to build 
a “German House” in Spain, and a “ Spanish House ” in 
Germany. Each party further undertook not to allow the 
publication of any work by political emigrés from the other 
country. On January 26th General Franco telegraphed to 
Signor Mussolini: ‘I appreciate the very brilliant efforts of 
the Legionaries, who in Barcelona will receive the laurels of 
triumph with their Spanish comrades.” Signor Mussolini 
answered on January 28th with a telegram about General 
Franco’s “ superb victory,” about “ a new era in the world,” 
and about “ the imperishable comradeship of blood.” Herr 
Hitler on January 27th telegraphed to General Franco to 
congratulate him on the “ liberation ” of Barcelona and to 
express the hope that he would soon “ bring peace” to the 
Spanish people and “a new and happier era.” 

There was still, however, no evidence that the Republicans 
contemplated surrender. Indeed on January 27th the Re- 
publican Embassies in London and in Paris put about a 
statement that they still had 700,000 men to fight for them, 
still held eleven provincial capitals, and 500 miles of coast 
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defended by a navy “ functioning in perfect order” and 
comprised of three cruisers, thirteen destroyers, seven sub- 
marines and five torpedo boats. But the Republican leaders 
duly joined the refugees and crossed the frontier into France. 
Dr. Negrin, the Prime Minister, crossed on February 4th, but 
with Sefior del Vayo, his Foreign Minister, was back in 
Valencia within a week. On February 1oth Dr. Negrin issued 
a statement that ‘“‘ The Republican Government are moving 
definitely to uninvaded Spain and fixing their official residence 
in Madrid.” Two days later he and Sefior del Vayo arrived in 
Madrid to the accompaniment of an air raid which killed 
sixteen people. 

The political farce was prolonged despite the monstrous 
human waste. The “ President ” of the Republic, whose 
signature was needed for the decree which fixed the seat of 
“ government ” in Madrid, was himself a refugee in Paris, and 
he did in fact sign the decree in Paris. Madrid now was shelled 
continuously day and night ; and we witnessed the obstinate 
irony whereby the Republican Government (February 13th) 
issued a manifesto to the army and to the civilian population, 
appealing for “ passionate co-operation’ in the “ immense 
task,” and stating that their sacrifice was asked for the cause 
of vindicating Spanish independence and saving the country 
from “‘ a sea of blood, hate and persecution.” 

How was the wanton bloodshed to be stopped? The 
activity of the French and British Governments was directed 
exclusively to that end. It was an open secret that those two 
Governments were disposed now to grant recognition to 
General Franco’s Government, although the formal decision 
had not yet been taken. On February 13th Mr. Chamberlain 
told the House of Commons that in the rapidly changing 
situation he could not give the assurance, asked for by the 
Opposition, that he did not contemplate the recognition, de 
facto or de jure, of the Franco Government as the Government 
of Spain. 

The main obstacle to a truce, however, was constituted by 
the familiar form of political obstinacy which takes its stand 
on the ground of prestige. Dr. Negrin and Sefior del Vayo 
stipulated two conditions, namely a promise of clemency 
for the defeated Republican followers and an undertaking 
that the foreign troops would be evacuated from Spain. 
General Franco showed no inclination to accept such or any 
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conditions for an armistice. His argument was that though 
he could not give such undertakings as a condition of the 
Republican surrender, it was obvious that his policy after 
victory would in fact satisfy the Republicans. His cause was 
nationalist, and therefore excluded German and Italian inter- 
ference as rigorously as Germany or Italy would exclude 
Spanish interference in their affairs. His cause was also 
Spanish, which fact presupposed the cultivation of goodwill 
from all Spaniards. While such an issue of prestige and 
counter-prestige was thus prolonged, Spanish blood was still 
being shed. 

In those circumstances the British and French Govern- 
ments decided unconditionally to recognise General Franco’s 
organisation as the legal Government of Spain. Explaining 
that decision to the House of Commons on February 27th 
Mr. Chamberlain said that General Franco was now in control 
of the greater part of Spanish territory, both on the mainland 
and beyond, including the most important of Spain’s industrial 
centres and sources of production. He gave it as his opinion 
that even if the Republicans continued to resist, there could 
now be no doubt of the ultimate result, and the only practical 
effect of delay in ending the war would be further blood- 
shed and suffering. Moreover, he said, “‘it seems to His 
Majesty’s Government impossible to regard the Spanish Re- 
publican Government, scattered as it is, no longer exercising 
settled authority, as the Sovereign Government of Spain. In 
these circumstances they have decided to inform General 
Franco of their decision to recognise his Government as the 
Government of Spain, and formal action has been taken in 
this sense to-day.” At the same time he announced that the 
Government had taken note with satisfaction of General 
Franco’s public statements to the effect that the new Spanish 
Government was determined “ to secure the traditional inde- 
pendence of Spain, and to take proceedings only in the case 
of those against whom criminal charges are laid.” 

The bitterness of the feelings engaged for the past two and 
a half years in the Spanish war was given a rather raw illustra- 
tion on the floor of the House of Commons. On February 28th 
the Opposition, proposing a vote of censure on the Government 
for recognising General Franco, declared that “the decision to 
grant unconditional recognition to Spanish insurgent forces 
dependent upon foreign intervention constitutes a deliberate 
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affront to the legitimate Government of a friendly Power, is a 
gross breach of international traditions, and marks a further 
stage in a policy which is steadily destroying in all democratic 
countries confidence in the good faith of Great Britain.” 

Mr. Attlee, perhaps tired and jaded, and finding himself 
under the routine necessity of attacking the Government, 
spoke in terms so exaggerated, so lacking in proportion and 
even in courtesy, that he probably regretted his performance 
as soon as he had made it. He said that Mr. Chamberlain 
would ‘ always recognise a Government that breaks inter- 
national law, and outrages any law, human or divine, but any 
Government that obeys the ordinary international law and 
the ordinary rules of civilisation is sure to be done down by 
the Prime Minister ” ; and that the Government “ do not do 
anything to build up peace or stop war, but merely announce 
to the whole world that anyone who is out to use force can 
always be sure that he will have a friend in the British Prime 
Minister.” Political controversy in the House of Commons 
seldom falls to quite so silly a depth of rudeness. 

After all, what is “ recognition” ? Since 1914 we have had 
a plethora of cases in which Governments have debated 
whether or not they should decide to recognise the existence 
of something that exists. For many years we had the con- 
troversy about “recognising” the Russian Government. 
There was the same sort of controversy about “ recognising ” 
Italian East Africa. Between Governments however as 
between individual human beings, the policy of “ not being 
on speaks” breaks down when the two parties have no 
alternative but to communicate with each other. For the 
purpose of communicating with the Government of Spain, 
the British Government duly (on March 3rd) appointed Sir 
Maurice Peterson Ambassador to Spain. From the other side 
General Jordana (who now automatically became, in the 
British Government’s view, the Foreign Minister of Spain) 
submitted the name of the Duke of Alba (who since December 
1937 had been General Franco’s “ Agent ” in London) to the 
Foreign Office in London as the future Spanish Ambassador. 

The name being approved, it came to pass that there was 
added to the diplomatic corps in London a man whose roots 
go far and curiously back into both British and Spanish 
history. His full name and title is Jacobo Stuart Fitz-James 
Falco Portocarrero y Osorio, tenth Duke of Berwick, and 
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Jacobo Maria del Pilar Carlos Manuel, seventeenth Duque de 
Alba. His British line descends from James Fitz-James, Duke 
of Berwick (1670-1734), a natural son of James Duke of York, 
afterwards James II of England, by Arabella Churchill, sister 
of the Duke of Marlborough. He is also directly descended 
from Columbus, the only now existing direct descendant. The 
other, the Duke of Veragua (which title was conferred on 
Columbus), was killed at the beginning of the present war in 
Spain. Among his archives in Spain the Duke of Alba 
treasures some interesting letters from Mary Stuart and 
Queen Elizabeth. He is not the first of his line to be accredited 
as Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. There were three 
others before him. The first was Gutierrez Gdmez do Fuen- 
salida, Spanish Ambassador in the reign of Henry VII. He 
was present in that capacity at the marriage of Henry VIII 
with Catherine of Aragon. The present Duke of Alba’s first 
book (£1 Embajador Gomez de Fuensalida) contains the letters 
of his ancestor. The next of his line to be Ambassador here 
_ was the third Duke of Alba (the so-called ‘* Great Duke ” of 
Alba) who was present at the Winchester wedding ceremony 
of Mary Tudor with Philip II of Spain (who was at that time 
King of Naples). The third Ambassador of that family was 
Count Fernan Nuriez, who held office in 1816. 


2. A War within a War. 


Before the actual fighting in Spain could be brought to an 
end there had to be enacted another grim stupidity. While 
on February 27th the Madrid broadcasting station, in making 
still another appeal to the workers to do their part in support 
of the soldiers, could declare that Dr. Negrin and his fellow 
Ministers were “ still in their places,” Dr. Negrin himself by 
March 4th had been superseded. The final irony of a civil war 
within a civil war had taken form. The death agony of 
Republican Spain had not yet spent itself. On February 28th 
Sefior Azafia, who two days earlier had left Paris for Haute 
Savoie, sent a letter to Sefor Barrio, President of the Cortes, 
to announce his resignation from the Presidency of the 
Spanish Republic. In it he explained that the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Republican Centre General Staff had in- 
formed him, in the presence of the Prime Minister, that the 
war in Spain was irremediably lost. He himself, he added, 
had advised the Republican Government to conclude an 
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immediate peace on humanitarian terms, but his advice had 
not been heeded. Moreover, he said, the recognition by the 
Powers of the Burgos administration as the legal Government 
of Spain had deprived him “ of the international juridical 
representation necessary to convey to foreign Governments 
not only what my conscience as a Spaniard tells me, but what 
is the profound desire of the immense majority of our people.” 
The political machinery of the State itself having collapsed, 
he lacked the means, both within the State and without, of 
carrying out his duties as President. 

The first hint of the new war within a war was conveyed 
in a statement published in the Official Gazette to the effect 
that Dr. Negrin “ had decided to dissolve the present organis- 
ation of the Armies of the Central and Southern Zone. The 
present five Armies and such as may be constituted hence- 
forth will be directly subordinated to my authority through 
the intermediary of the General Staff.” Within twenty-four 
hours Madrid officially announced that “an attempted 
rebellion by factious elements among the Cartagena military 
forces had been quickly and completely crushed.” It was 
further announced that a court martial would be summoned 
to punish those “‘ who imagined that in these grave moments, 
when discipline and unity are most needed, they could col- 
laborate with the enemy and traitorously deliver a coup de 
grace to loyalist Spain.” 

On that same day (March 5th) a Council of National 
Defence, headed by Colonel Casado, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Centre Army, was set up to displace Dr. Negrin’s 
Government. It consisted of six members, including Sefior 
Besteiro, the moderate Socialist leader. The new Council 
issued an immediate manifesto declaring that Dr. Negrin 
had proved his “ incapacity,” that in the grave circumstances 
“this handful of men in whom we have no confidence ” could 
no longer be obeyed, and that the Council, in view of the fact 
that the said handful of men had been preparing to take flight 
abroad, had decided that they could not allow “a privileged 
few quietly to make their escape to foreign countries.” The 
Council on March 6th formalised itself as a Government, 
with General Miaja as President, Sefior Besteiro as Foreign 
Minister and Colonel Casado as Minister for Defence. Dr. 
Negrin and Sejior del Vayo did succeed in reaching France 
by air, followed by most of their former Ministerial colleagues. 
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Colonel Casado in a Madrid broadcast on March 6th made 


an appeal to the population of Franco Spain to make peace on 
the basis of “‘ national independence and liberty.” He declared 
that those for whom he spoke were ready to make peace if it 
were in the true interests of Spain, but would go on fighting 
to defeat the influence of “ invaders.” General Miaja also 
made a broadcast appeal for peace. “‘ We are men of good will 
and of honour,” he said, ‘‘ we want peace, but an honourable 
peace—in the sense that the war was honourable, inasmuch 
as our glory consists in the upholding of the honour of Spanish 
arms. While others want to prolong this fratricidal war, we 
want such a peace. Whichever side may win the war, in the 
final reckoning it will be Spain that loses.” Sefior Besteiro 
in his turn broadcast a statement in which he accused Dr. 
Negrin of having attempted to foment a world war so that he 
and his wandering Cabinet could “ save their faces.” 

The new Government therefore based its appeal on the 
strength of having eliminated the Negrin Government. The 
Burgos wireless station promptly broadcast an answer in 
these words: ‘‘ Republican militiamen, you have lost the 
war. Only the criminal folly of Negrin and del Vayo, acting 
in the service of Russia, is responsible for the desire to prolong 
the useless shedding of blood. All nations have recognised 
Nationalist Spain, and complete triumph will be only a ques- 
tion of days from the time when the Army launches its 
offensive. Cartagena has revolted and joined the Nationalist 
cause. The Red Fleet has fled. Nationalist Spain offers a 
generous amnesty to all who have not committed crime, but 
will inexorably punish those who uselessly sacrifice innocent 
lives or who cause a futile prolongation of resistance.” 


3. Bratislava and Berlin. 

It was in the very first stages of the renewed and officially 
inspired British campaign for peace, confidence, European 
settlement and ultimate disarmament that the disturbing 
news came from Bratislava. On March toth the central 
Czecho-Slovak Prime Minister, Mr. Beran, took drastic 
measures to suppress an attempted separatist coup on the 
part of Slovakia. The Slovak Prime Minister, Father Tiso, 
and his Cabinet were dismissed from office and placed under 

olice detention ; several of the Slovak separatist leaders and 
Slovak officials were arrested; martial law was declared in 
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Bratislava and in other Slovak towns ; and the Hlinka Guard 
(the blue-uniformed Slovak storm troops) were disarmed and 
their barracks seized by the Czecho-Slovak army. Father Tiso 
telegraphed to Herr Hitler for support against the Czechs. 
That evening the Bratislava broadcast station announced 
that it was “ again in the hands of the Slovaks ” ; and it was 
further announced that Mr. Teplansky, the Slovak Minister 
of Public Works, who had been appointed acting Prime 
Minister by Prague, had ordered the Czecho-Slovak troops to 
evacuate the public buildings they had occupied the night 
before. What had led to the trouble was a twelve-hour con- 
ference between the Czecho-Slovak Cabinet and representa- 
tives of the Slovaks (namely Mr. Teplansky and Mr. Sidor, 
the Slovak Minister in the Prague Cabinet), who had made 
certain outrageous demands. While refusing to make a 
declaration of loyalty to the Republic, they demanded a loan 
from the Czechs, and made the further two demands that 
several Slovaks be appointed to posts as Czecho-Slovak 
Ministers abroad, and that Slovakia should form her own army. 


4. Germany Annexes Czecho-Slovaktia. 


The fact that Father Tiso appealed to Berlin suggested the 
obvious question whether Berlin had instigated the dis- 
turbance. Late on March roth Herr Hitler conferred with his 
Foreign Minister, Herr von Ribbentrop. There was at first 
some ground for the assumption that the Slovak separatists 
had tried to be more German than the Germans and had 
copied German methods not wisely but too well. 

The Slovak question is as old as the State itself. When on 
the evening of March roth the streets of Bratislava echoed 
with the cry “ Heil Tuka!” linked with the cry “ Heil 
Hitler!” we were taken back many years before Munich. 
But after Munich a symbolic change took place. The very 
name of the State was altered. It had been Czechoslovakia, 
a composite, unified organism. Half-way through November 
last official documents issued in Prague began to spell the 
name Czecho-Slovakia, wherein a precarious hyphen achieved 
an historic function. Slovakia now had her own separate 
Prime Minister. 

The real question raised by the events of March roth in 
Bratislava was whether Germany was now ready to attempt 
another step in her famous Drang nach dem Siidosten. The 
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informed people were divided about the answer. The fact 
that both Polish and Hungarian opinion at once reacted 
sympathetically with Prague not with Bratislava, encouraged 
the one section of opinion to believe that Germany neither 
had the desire nor the opportunity to launch another crisis. 
But there was another section that believed that Herr von 
Ribbentrop, if he live for ever, will never recognise facts that 
stand in the way of his megalomaniac dreams. Nor is there 
much room for doubt that Herr Hitler still relies largely on his 
Foreign Minister’s advice. 

After two days of armed clashes in or near Bratislava, which 
left behind both Czech and Slovak dead, the Czech troops and 
police were withdrawn. The Hlinka Guards, with bayonets 
fixed, took command of the town. A new Slovak Cabinet 
under Mr. Sidor started functioning on March 12th. He at 
once announced that Prague had given back full powers to 
the civil authority in Bratislava, that the Czech police that 
had been drafted from Bohemia and Moravia would leave the 
town within twenty-four hours, that the political prisoners, 
numbering some 250, arrested by the Czechs would likewise 
be released, and those taken outside Slovakia would be sent 
back. He added a warning to the Hlinka Guard not to inter- 
fere with the civil authority. As a means to maintaining his 
authority he closed the Czecho-Slovak-German frontier at 
Bratislava on March 12th. 

The disquieting thing was the undoubted underground 
activity of German agitators. It has been one of the features 
of Herr Hitler’s Germany that her purposes have been prose- 
cuted by crooked paths. The guarantee to respect Austria’s 
integrity a year ago was circumvented by the device of 
insinuating Dr. Seyss-Inquart into a key position in Vienna 
so that he could invoke German interference from the inside. 
Such a technique is not peculiar to German diplomacy, though 
it happens to be exaggeratedly congenial to the present 
quality of Germany’s rulers. One need only recall the cynical 
formula used by the Italian and British Governments when 
in 1925 they promised each other a share of Abyssinia’s 
sovereign possessions. They brazenly reconciled such piracy 
with their own former undertaking to respect Abyssinian 
sovereignty and integrity, by a cheap sophistry whereby the 
Emperor of Abyssinia would be invited voluntarily to concede 
what Italy and Great Britain wanted, and would in such a 
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case be exercising precisely his sovereign freedom. But such 
methods of course are worse when Germany uses them, for 
the reason among others that she uses none other. 

Few students of affairs can any longer believe even in the 
broad honesty of any Ribbentrop-Hitler pretension. When, 
for example, it became known that Dr. Seyss-Inquart (of all 
experts in such a technique) had visited Father Tiso in Brati- 
slava on March 7th, the obvious inference was drawn. It was 
fortified by the open, though unofficial, encouragement of 
Slovak separatist tendencies by German opinion in Berlin, 
Vienna and Bratislava alike. There is the possibility that the 
German Government by its crooked methods in the case of 
Austria and of Czechoslovakia had started a German fashion 
they could no longer control, even if they wanted to control it. 
The really interesting doubt in the present case was whether 
Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop were content to watch 
the progress of a subversive movement in Slovakia which 
they could prove they had not directly inspired. Left-handed 
satisfaction of such a kind would not be foreign to their 
mentality. 

But whatever the precise chain of events, it is certain that 
Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop acted with every 
resource of their famous duplicity. On March 13th they 
summoned Father Tiso to Berlin. On March 14th he pro- 
claimed Slovak independence, and on the same day Dr. 
Hacha, the Czecho-Slovak President, arrived in Berlin. On 
March 15th German troops entered Prague (having been 
invited to do so by President Hacha, who was blackmailed to 
that end), the Fiihrer’s troops occupied the whole of Bohemia 
and Moravia and he himself arrived in Prague, where on 
March 16th he announced that the former Czech State was 
now a part of Greater Germany. 

GrorcE Giascow. 


March 16th, 1939. 
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PALLEN .BASTIONS.* 


Mr. Gedye’s latest and greatest book is written with his 
heart’s blood. Living in Austria for many years as the 
correspondent of important papers, knowing everybody and 
hearing everything, he learned to love the country and the 
people and to take a passionate interest in their welfare. No 
Englishman witnessed the rape of Austria with a deeper or 
more enduring grief, and no book on the tragedy conveys 
such a vivid impression of the horror of Nazi rule. If any- 
one still believes that Germany is in the hands of civilised 
men, they should read this poignant narrative of violence 
and fraud. 

The chief surprise of the book to uninstructed readers is the 
demonstration of the extent to which the rulers of Austria 
since the war contributed to her fall. Looking back on the 
story of lost opportunities it seems almost incredible that 
men of high character such as Seipel, Dollfuss and Schu- 
schnigg were much more interested in suppressing their 
Socialist fellow-countrymen than in forming a common front 
against the deadly Nazi peril, within the frontiers and 
beyond, which threatened to sweep both Clericals and 
Socialists into political and spiritual slavery. The story 


* Fallen Bastions By G. E, R. Gedye. Gollancz. 148. 
MOL, CLV. oe 
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opens with the bloody July 15th, 1927, when the Govern- 
ment shot down Socialists in the streets of Vienna without 
the slightest justification, and goes on to the far more terrible 
massacres of February 1934, carried out under the super- 
vision of Major Fey, apparently at the suggestion of Mussolini. 
It was not a Socialist revolution, declares Mr. Gedye, but a 
Heinwehr counter-revolution. Dollfuss had torn up the 
Constitution in 1933, and in the following year he madly 
resolved to break the power of the Socialists in Vienna, 
where they had exercised control ever since the war and to 
the health and amenities of which they had made such 
notable contributions. We may truly say of the attack on 
the Socialist workers’ model dwellings what Talleyrand said 
of the shooting of the Duc d’Enghien, c’est pire qu’un crime, 
cest une faute. Henceforth the manual workers of Vienna 
and the other cities of Austria were treated as outcasts in 
their own country instead of being welcomed as the strongest 
. bulwark against aggressive Nazi designs. 

Why was this costly mistake committed by good men, 
who were also good Austrian patriots according to their 
lights? In Mr. Gedye’s eyes the reason is that they were 
blinded by their dislike of people who were outside the pale 
of the Church. The system of clericalism and fascism which 
formed the political creed of the leaders of the bourgeoisie 
found no place for the sturdy, decent, democratic workers 
who had very different ideals of their own. Some readers 
may perhaps feel that the author idealises the Austrian 
Socialists, though he admits that their leaders made many 
mistakes. But no reader of these pages can believe that they 
were dangerous revolutionaries, deserving to be stamped out 
by fire and sword. By treating them as enemies the Govern- 
ment condemned itself to incurable weakness, symbolised by 
its refusal to appeal to the people when the Constitution had 
been torn up. The Fatherland Front, henceforth the sole 
authorised party, was a mere facade, and when the Nazi 
flood burst in all the world realised that there was nothing 
behind it. No one can be sure that the maintenance of 
democracy in Austria would have averted her tragic fate. 
What we can say with complete assurance is that co-operation 
with the organised workers offered the best chance of keeping 
her alive. 


Mr. Gedye greatly prefers Schuschnigg to Seipel and 
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Dollfuss, and he pays repeated tributes to his personal 
courage. But he was just as blind to realities and when he 
woke up to the imminence of the danger it was too late. 
Nothing more dramatic can be imagined than the series of 
chapters beginning with “ the agony of Berchtesgaden ” and 
ending with “ Finis Austrie” and ‘“ Terror Unchained.” 
The author was in the thick of it, sharing the emotions of 
every changing hour. A wave of enthusiasm swept over the 


_ country and the capital when at the eleventh hour the 


Chancellor resolved to appeal to the people and when, at 
long last, he opened negotiations with the trusted spokesmen 
of the workers. Unfortunately it was too late. Just because 
it was known that the plebiscite would reveal a large majority 
for Austrian independence, Hitler struck the blow which he 
had long meditated and brought the life of the little Republic 
to an end. Whatever our views as to the political and 
economic viability of the little State, there can be nothing 
but horrified condemnation for the bestial atrocities which 
accompanied the change. 

The last quarter of the book is devoted to the scarcely less 
tragic story of the collapse of Czechoslovakia. When Mr. 
Gedye was expelled by the Nazis from Vienna he moved to 
Prague, knowing well that there also the storm was soon to 
break. An interesting chapter on Henlein informs us that 
the author was never taken in by his protestations of democ- 
racy which produced such a marked effect during the visits 
of the Sudeten Germans’ leader to England. Another striking 
chapter, which discusses the capacity of Czechoslovakia and 
her allies to resist a German attack, is notable for the high 
estimate placed on the military power of Russia. He realises 
that the beautiful city of Prague would have been destroyed, 
but he evidently regrets that perhaps the last favourable 
opportunity of checking the German Dictator was lost. If 
and when the struggle comes, it will have to be fought by the 
Western democracies without the invaluable aid of the 
Czecho-Slovak army, munition factories and fortifications. 
His record of the last months, weeks, days and hours of 
Czecho-Slovak independence is written with deep sympathy 
for a gallant and liberty-loving community, and with passion- 
ate condemnation of the statesmen of France and England 
who left it in the lurch. His anger leads him to use some 
regrettable words about Mr. Chamberlain which weaken 
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instead of strengthening his case. But he is on frm ground 
in complaining that President BeneS and his colleagues were 
treated with an extraordinary lack of courtesy and con- 
sideration by the countries whom they had always regarded 
as their friends. 

G. P.G. 


POLITICS AND MORALITY.* 


What can be more interesting, more important in these 
violent days than the problems of this book which every 
homo humanus should read with burning sympathy? For if 
to-day anyone asks about the connection between morality 
and politics, he asks about the future of Western civilisation. 
Don Sturzo, a liberal Catholic and author of several remark- 
able books, in his latest gives us a mirror in which the main 
problems of post-war times are reflected. He looks with horror 
and severity at a world gone wild, and shows us in eloquent 
words that there is something else besides Bolshevism and 
Fascism, which is a third and better way. He passionately 
protests against the resolution of ethics into politics, as it is 
carried out by Bolshevism as well as by Fascism and Nazism. 
He protests against the sanctification of the notions of class, 
race, people, against the befogging of people’s brains with a 
fantastic mist of phrases, symbols and myths, and against 
the devastation of hearts. The idea of the totalitarian State 
which Don Sturzo traces back to Machiavelli and which, he 
thinks, has in recent times found its most fascinating 
expression in Hegel’s word of the State being the most 
perfect manifestation of the spirit—this wrong idea which 
deifies the State he calls neo-pagan, as in his opinion divinity 
cannot be attributed to anything earthly, but only to God in 
heaven ; neo-pagan also, because in this ideology the principle 
of the State and the advantage of the people are declared to 
be the original fount of all ethics and, by resolving everything 
into a complete collectivism, the autonomy of the individual 
personality is abolished. But the Christian religion is, as he 
Says, a personal religion, with personal responsibility, not a 
voluptuous and at the same time cowardly self-denial in 
favour of the Moloch State which pretends to relieve you of 


* Essays in Christian Democracy. By Don Luigi Sturzo. Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne Ltd. 1938. 
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all conscience and responsibility. The race-theory too he 
rejects as a radical struggle against the essence of Christianity. 
What presumptuous nonsense to proclaim for instance the 
German race as an ethical principle, as a fount of law, as an 
absolute! “ The totalitarian State is the clearest and most 
explicit present form of the pantheistic State.” 

Don Sturzo shows that there is no possibility of concilia- 
tion between the “totalitarian” and the Christian and 
humane view of life. One must accept either the one or the 
other : a humanist or a totalitarian barbarian, but one cannot 
deceive oneself and the world by speaking of possibilities of 
conciliation. The Nazi and the Fascist revolution “ are 
neither humane nor founded in Christianity, but mean 
instead disorder, violence, tyranny.” Their State-doctrines 
are anti-Christian and monistic, they regard the problem of 
man only as an immanent-materialistic one. The super- 
individual for them is exhaustively represented in the 
collectivistic-political, whereas a Christian and a humanist 
sees the superindividual in the religious-metaphysical of 
which the political is only part. Don Sturzo summarises his 
teaching in remarkable sentences. ‘“ Therefore all State- 
exalting, nationalist and class currents (Bolshevism, Com- 
munism, Fascism, Racialism), implicitly and often explicitly 
repudiate freedom, all and every freedom—not only political 
freedom, but the freedom which expresses itself in personal 
autonomy, in respect of human personality, in respect of the 
individual conscience, in respect of the moral, cultural and 
religious life of each and all.” Against all this we must 
turn in the name of humanism and religion. If, however, 
he continues, we reject all dictatorships as inhuman and 
immoral systems—what have we got to hold up against 
them in the political sphere ?. Democracy is in a crisis to-day, 
it must purify itself in order to hold its own against the false 
magic of the “ totalitarians.” It must stop being excessively 
egotistic and capitalistic, being the democracy of a class or 
even regarding Fascism as a remedy against Communism. 
Fascism and Communism are not antithetical; they pave 
the way to each other and are both of the devil. Democracy, 
however, to be able to resist both for long, must become a 
Christian, a social democracy, “‘ justice, charity, and Christian 
liberty even in economic and social life.” 

We follow Don Sturzo’s expositions, at once passionate 
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and carefully considered, with great sympathy and gratitude. 
We thank him for his unshakable belief in the future of 
Western humanism. His book is the warning of a judge—we 


should listen to him. 
J. Lesser. 


INDIA’S NORTH-WEST FRONTIER.* 


The past century has witnessed many changes and reversals 
of points of view in Indian frontier policy, but the net result 
has been much the same: sooner or later there has been a 
serious tribal outbreak and a punitive expedition launched 
over the administrative border. Since the close of the Great 
War there have been a series of major campaigns against 
various sections of these fanatical tribesmen, culminating in 
the Waziristan operations which for a considerable period 
involved the employment of a punitive force of some 40,000 
men. The cost and extent of this last campaign inevitably 
once more raised the question whether the right method of 
dealing with this troublesome tribal hinterland was being 
pursued by the Indian Government. The latter-day policy 
has been described as one of “ peaceful penetration,” but 
whatever its merits may be in theory, in practice it has 
clearly failed hitherto to ensure any lasting peace. 

The value of this book of Sir William Barton’s lies in the 
fact that it is written by one who in nearly twenty years’ 
first-hand acquaintance with the frontier and trans-frontier 
peoples has given much thought and study to the problem of 
frontier settlement. He not only presents his readers with the 
right historical perspective, but in considering the mistakes 
of the past he is at pains to emphasise the true causes of 
failure and to draw from them a lesson for the future. He 
works up, in short, to an extremely interesting and well- 
reasoned constructive programme. The main causes of the 
failure to assimilate the frontier tribesmen into our Indian 
polity he finds in, first, the natural affinity of these people to 
the Afghans, secondly, in our inability to guard what might 
be called the tribal “back door” into Afghanistan and, 
thirdly, in the mutual suspicions of the Indian Government 
and the Afghans that for the greater part of the past century 


* India’s North-West Frontier. By Sir William Barton, K.C.LE., C.S.I. John 
Murray. tos. 6d, net, illustrated. 
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have prevented any real co-operation between Kabul and 
Simla. The Durand Line has divided the tribal hinterland 
into two spheres of influence without giving either Kabul or 
Simla any effective control over that hinterland. In the pre- 
sent circumstances Sir William considers that a policy aimed 
at the complete disarmament of the tribesmen and the 
administration of the tribal country right up to the Durand 
Line would prove exceedingly costly and dangerous. Partial 
disarmament might be feasible, but the policy he himself 
favours is one of indirect pacification. 

In addition to the opening up of the trans-frontier country 
by the building of roads there must be, he suggests, an 
attempt to establish some system of tribal government, 
backed by a force of Khassadars. Money should be spent 
lavishly on the economic development of the tribal hinter- 
land, educational facilities should be offered and every 
inducement held out to the tribesmen to enlist in the Indian 
Army. Finally the friendly co-operation of Afghanistan 
should be secured by the grant of a port on the Makran 
coast with a “corridor of approach” and by the offer to 
assist in the exploitation of Afghanistan’s natural resources. 
The Afghanistan part of his proposals Sir William fully 
realises is not likely to appeal to Hindu politicians who would 
probably see in it a subtle attempt to perpetuate the British 
Raj they profess to be so anxious to bring to an end. But, 
Sir William argues, without Afghan-British co-operation there 
can never be any peace on the Indian frontier, and “ with 
Britain eliminated ” no security ultimately against an Afghan 
invasion of India. One may not agree with all the views Sir 
William expresses in his comprehensive survey of the frontier 
situation, but his book is unquestionably an able and helpful 
contribution towards the solution of an extremely important 
and difficult problem. 

CriveE RatTican. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


An important work on The Government and Misgovernment 
of London has been written by Dr. W. A. Robson whose 
reputation as an authority on questions of local government 
is well known. It is a closely reasoned and documented book 
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divided into three parts. The first two provide highly 
critical sketches of London administration during the last 
century and of the existing situation and form, as such, the 
background to the author’s constructive proposals. His main 
overriding complaint is the lack of a regional authority for 
the whole metropolitan area entrusted with full powers to 
direct a common policy and co-ordinated development over 
the entire region. He condemns “ the anarchy of autonomy ” 
whereby the Metropolitan Police District, more commonly 
known as Greater London, is ruled by 117 separate authorities. 
Even within the Administrative County of London, which 
covers a mere sixth of this area, the L.C.C. itself has no 
general co-ordinating control. The Metropolitan Borough 
Councils are independent units, each responsible in their 
individual territories for services such as highways and public 
cleansing which essentially are of a regional character. In 
Outer London the chaos is infinitely worse. For example, 
there are some seventy-five different town-planning authori- 
ties and seventy-one engaged in providing working-class 
houses. Some services, of course, are under a single unified 
control, such as the Metropolitan Water Board and the 
London Passenger Transport Board. In general, however, 
Dr. Robson objects to the ad hoc authority on two main 
grounds. First there is no co-ordination with the related 
activities of other bodies. For example, there is no correlation 
between transport developments and town planning and hous- 
ing schemes. Incidentally it is for this reason that he criticises 
the recent Bressey Report. Secondly, services administered 
by an ad hoc body are likely to be more costly than if pro- 
vided by a general local authority, and he cites as an example 
the Metropolitan Water Board. Apart from the need for 
planned development Dr. Robson urges unity on other 
grounds, including the consequent reduction in the cost of 
municipal services and a more equitable distribution of the 
burden of taxation. He considers, however, that the in- 
creased charge on the rates in Outer London would be offset 
by an increase in rateable values. 

Dr. Robson’s proposals include the creation of a Greater 
London Council administering an area roughly equivalent to 
that of the Metropolitan Traffic Commission which covers 
territory within a radius of twenty to twenty-five miles 
from Charing Cross. He would exclude from this area all 
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jurisdiction now exercised by county authorities, and thus 
incidentally abolish altogether that ‘“ anachronism” the 
Middlesex County Council. All large-scale services would be 
administered by the central organ, including housing, high- 
ways, water, drainage, medical services, police and, at first, 
all education. Local services would be administered by 
subsidiary borough councils which would supersede the 
multitude of existing authorities, cover wider areas and enjoy 
uniformity of status. They would be subject to financial 
control by the Greater London Council and also be under the 
latter’s supervision in performing most of their administrative 
functions. Of the existing ad hoc authorities only the Port of 
London Authority and the London Passenger Transport 
Board would remain, and in the membership of the Board 
the regional authority would have a voice. 

Dr. Robson regards as “an absolute necessity’ the 
creation of a Greater London Planning Authority which 
could not only formulate plans for zoning and future develop- 
ment but also enforce them, subject only to their adoption 
by the Greater London Council or the Ministry of Health. 
The need for effective planning is fundamental to the argu- 
ment of the writer, who declares that “the preposterous 
system ”’ of compensation raises an “ almost insuperable” 
obstacle. He urges the system, adopted in America, of 
assessing part of the cost of improvements on sites which 
have received thereby an enhanced value. 

In estimating the chances of radical reforms along the lines 
urged in these pages Dr. Robson points to the obstructive 
tactics so successfully employed by sectional interests, both 
public and private, in the past. Incidentally in this respect 
he is particularly critical of the City Corporation. It is the 
compelling need for security in war-time which provides the 
best hope for early reorganisation. 


MeN COURS ROUSSEAU. 


Professor Mowat writes of Rousseau, as he tells us, con 
amore, and this love comes from a life-long friendship with 
one who proved the regenerator of Europe, the man who 
stirred the depths and brought new things into being. Like 
Lafontaine and Cowper, Rousseau was forty years of age 

* %ean Facques Rousseau: A Biography. By R. B. Mowat. Arrowsmith. 158. 
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before he sought success as an author. Up to that time he had 
wandered and enjoyed, brooded, dreamed, and, without 
consciously observing, had let a good many truths sink into 
his mind unawares. Of this formative period the author has 
given us an account which we admire for its insight into the 
mind of a man by no means easy to know. Neither at Geneva, 
his native place, nor in Venice or Turin, had he appeared 
remarkable for anything save a sort of timid graciousness. 
He had little conversation and stammered sometimes in 
trying to say too many things at once. As he did not then 
write, it was difficult to gauge the intensity and complexity 
of the feelings which Professor Mowat piercingly reveals to us. 
In his pages we perceive that the disorder of Rousseau’s 
speech and a certain incoherence were due, in fact, to the 
extraordinary vivacity and mobility of his sensations, as also 
to a lack of mental and moral co-ordination. He is the spiritual 
father of all who pursue the art of self-confession. Perhaps 
indeed his greatest achievement, greater than the Contrat 
Social, is that he inaugurated a new state of mind. We are 
too apt to forget that our feelings, no less than our sciences, 
are conquests and acquirements. Some great individual 
enlarges the hereditary domain, and thenceforward a novel 
region is within the reach of all. A great man no less than a 
great landscape is an état d’ame. Rousseau invented a new 
fashion in feeling like a discoverer who brings an ultra-violet 
ray within our vision. He projected upon life the rays of a 
mind which lit up hitherto invisible summits and abysses, and 
impressed upon the outer world the fresh form of an original 
understanding. He saw things, not as they appeared to his 
contemporaries, nor as they appeared to his ancestors, but in 
accordance with some inner image, still fragmentary, slowly 
formed, of which he elaborated the conception, and then 
imprinted it on society. He furnished a new sentimental 
medium, he discovered a new ideal. And this is his principal 
title to fame. He was not merely a man of letters, a novelist, 
a philosopher, and botanist, a musical composer, a social 
reformer, an apostle, and, as the author insists, a prophet ; 
he brought into our ken a new sphere of sensibility. Rousseau 
was emphatically an initiator. It is not the least of the merits 
of this fine book that it reveals the many-sided man as well as 
the thinker. 


Rospert H. Murray. 


ne ae 
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STENDEHAL” 


Professor Green’s book on Stendhal is written for scholars 
and literary gourmets. It is a brilliant combination of Taine’s 
slogans “race, milieu et circonstances,” as applied to the 
- scientific study of literature, and Jules Lemaitre’s expres- 
sionist presentation of an artist’s personality. In both 
methods Professor Green has been particularly successful, 
thanks to his grasp of details, his colourful style and psycho- 
logical insight into Stendhal’s complex character, constantly 
keeping, to borrow an expression of his own, “ the general 
picture in focus.”’ We have to be grateful to him for demolish- 
ing the legend still current in text-books concerning Stendhal’s 
“dry ” style, and explaining, without whitewashing it, his 
supposed amorality. Stendhal’s syntax is certainly not a 
model for candidates, but neither is Saint-Simon’s or Balzac’s 
who are nevertheless incomparable masters of French style. 

Regarding Stendhal’s amorality we must not forget that, 
owing to his constant financial worries and his constitutional 
predilection for Italy where his innate hedonism found full 
scope, he had become a déraciné in his own country. Though 
a romantic by nature, he was averse to the technique of the 
Romantic school, the étalage du soi, thus becoming a fore- 
runner of naturalism, but too much ofan artist to share its 
passion for the “ notation ” of sordid details. (Armance!) 
His Julien Sorel is much more closely related to Robert 
Gresiou (Bourget’s Disciple) than to any of Zola’s creations. 
A veritable examining magistrate of the soul of his heroes, he 
was also a pitiless anatomist of his own personality, his book 
De Pamour being a Confession in the Goethean sense. Two 
other characteristics, aptly emphasised by Professor Green, 
make Stendhal almost a contemporary of our own: his 
genuine Naturgefuhl without any romantic exuberance of 
rhetoric (Mémoires d’un touriste, Voyage dans le midi) and 
his passionate love for music. 

The influence music exercised upon Stendhal, alluded to 
by Professor Green, when discussing the writer’s regrettable 
act of plagiarising Carpani, in his Essays : Les vies de Haydn, 
de Mozart et de Metastasio, had probably its root in the same 
curious, almost pathological disposition to which Nietzsche 
was subject. Just as the acquaintance with Bizet’s Carmen 
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created a revolution in the author of Zarathustra, so Stendhal 
was electrified by the first performance he witnessed of 
Cimarosa’s J] matrimonio segreto. In both cases works of a 
distinctly sensuous character, written by composers of Latin 
race, reacted powerfully upon two minds impervious to any 
intellectual appeal of music. Just like the later Nietzsche, 
Stendhal would have repudiated Wagner and programme 
music. The problem is discussed by Romain Rolland in a 
little-known article, tucked away in the Wiener Neue Frete 
Presse: Stendhal und die Musik. 

Professor Green’s book is not only an admirably scholarly 
achievement, it is also a tacit plea for the recognition of 
Stendhal in England. Being almost as great an optimist as 
the Syndics of the Cambridge Press, I should like to suggest 
three possible improvements for the next edition: First, 
a bibliography, second a biographical index giving chrono- 
logically the chief events in Stendhal’s evolution, and third, 
a more systematic arrangement of the first chapter (Young 
Henri) would still enhance the value of the work. It is to be 
hoped that it will induce English readers to become acquainted 
with Stendhal’s work, at least with his two great novels 
which are, besides being literature, quite as exciting as any 
detective story. The subject of Le Rouge et le Noir, like 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, is based upon incidents in real 


life. 
M. JouBeERrrT. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


In The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe* a 
much-needed volume has been prepared by Mr. M. Oakeshott at the 
suggestion of Professor Ernest Barker. He has collected selections 
from authoritative texts and documents which expound the doctrinal 
bases upon which, in theory at least, the principal régimes of modern 
Europe purport to rest. In addition to the four doctrines of Repre- 
sentative Democracy, Communism, Fascism and National Socialism, 
Mr. Oakeshott has included that of Catholicism which has shown its 
influence in Portugal and Ireland and may well affect the new Spanish 


* Cambridge University Press. 108. 6d. net. 
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constitution. He notes that “the debt of the modern authoritarian 
doctrines to Liberalism is impossible to conceal” and also that the 
former’s relevant criticisms are “ absurdly small.” However, this 
volume is not intended as a critical work but simply to provide suffi- 
cient material for an elementary study of the leading ideologies. As 
such it is extremely valuable and Mr. Oakeshott is to be congratulated 
on the difficult task of selection and compression within a volume of 
some 220 pages. 

It may be criticised that the selections on Representative Democracy 
are confined to nineteenth-century writings only, containing in par- 
ticular passages from J. S. Mill’s essays On Liberty and Considerations 
on Representative Government and quotations from Tom Paine, T. H. 
Green and Abraham Lincoln. Upon the Catholic doctrine founded in 
natural law, the author has included passages from the encyclicals 
of Leo XIII and Pius XI, in particular Immortale Dei (1885), 
Rerum Novarum (1891) and Quadragesimo Anno (1931). A third of 
the volume is devoted to Communism “ from which we have most 
to learn.” In spite of numerous restatements it “has shown 
remarkably little power to grow.” The selection opens with the 
greater part of the Communist Manifesto of 1848 and includes passages 
from Lenin’s State and Revolution and nearly the whole of his pam- 
phlet The Teachings of Karl Marx, being “ the best introduction to 
the doctrine.” In the section on Fascism Mr. Oakeshott has reprinted 
in full Signor Mussolini’s article ‘‘ La Dottrina del Fascismo ” in the 
Enciclopedia Italiana, published in 1932 and which “ remains the sole 
reliable statement of the doctrine.” In presenting the Nazi thesis Mr. 
Oakeshott has been much handicapped in being refused permission to 
publish a translation of doctrinal passages in Mein Kampf which are 
only to be found in the German edition. However, he has substituted 
a very useful analysis of Herr Hitler’s fundamental beliefs and has 
included quotations upon racial theory from Herr A. Rosenberg’s 
Der Mythus des 20. Fabrhunderts. Mr. Oakeshott has added extracts 
from constitutional documents and social and political programmes as 
illustrative of the doctrines inherent in the theory, if not the practice, 
of the different régimes. All passages, where necessary, are translated 
into English. There are also short book lists for further reading. 

* * * * * 


The latest addition to the official History of the Great War dealing 
with Military Operations* is the second volume on 1916, compiled by 
Capt. Wilfrid Miles with a preface by Brig.-General Sir James E. 
Edmonds. The maps and sketches are compiled by Major A. F. Becke. 
It is principally devoted to narrating the Battles of the Somme from 
the evening of the first day of the great offensive, July 1st, until its 
eventual termination in the following November. The average reader 
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will be more interested in the volume’s general conclusions than in the 
detailed account of the fighting which must appeal particularly to 
the military student and those who took part in the actual operations. 
Much criticism, of course, has been levelled at both the conception and 
attempted execution of the offensive which planned originally to break 
through the immensely strong German defences by frontal attack, thus 
creating an internal flank, and then to roll up the enemy northward 
from flank and rear. The official History describes the plan as proving 
“an impossible task ” “in view of the tactics adopted in 1916, with 
the resources then available.” The British guns, in essentially an 
artillery action, were inadequately supplied with the requisite shells 
and were “only partially successful” in neutralising the enemy 
batteries. The infantry, largely half-trained, were without sufficient 
artillery support and also too few to maintain a sustained impetus and 
thus achieve a real “‘ break-through.” Emphasis is laid upon the deadly 
effect of German machine-guns in stemming the advance. It is pointed 
out that “ despite the results of the fighting in 1915, the power of the 
enemy machine-guns in defence was not fully realised throughout the 
higher commands.” After the limited success of the first day’s attack 
“it was not practicable to transfer within a reasonable time the 
offensive to another part of the front “ in accordance with the tactical 
principles of ‘ siege-warfare in the field’ ”’; and thus there developed 
for five months the long struggle of attrition. 

On September 15th tanks, some thirty-six in number, first went into 
action, “‘ but there was no sign of widespread demoralisation.” To the 
criticism that the new weapons should have first appeared by hundreds 
in mass attack the official History replies that by then the element 
of surprise and secrecy would have been lost. Upon the number of 
casualties the History is at pains to correct a common opinion and 
estimates from analysis that Allied casualties at 630,000 were less and 
not more than the German losses, at 660,000 if not 680,000. The offen- 
sive, if it failed in its immediate purpose, at least “laid the foundations 
of the final victory.” Haig’s “ amateur army ” inflicted upon the foe 
“a moral and material loss from which he never fully recovered.” 


* * * * * 


Miss Dalglish is to be congratulated on the deep sincerity of her 
tribute to Quaker heritage and the literary gift which helps to make 
her tribute arresting.* She discovered and joined the Society of Friends 
“after a good deal of exploration ” and finds it “ a positively romantic 
phenomenon in English religious history,” being the only mystical 
community which has survived in England “to give corporate ex- 
pression to that way of life which is neither Catholic nor Protestant.” 
George Fox, she insists, never repudiated a single article of the Apostles? 
Creed; and his Society could not have survived as it has without 


* People Called Quakers. By Doris N. Dalglish. Oxford University Press. 78. 6d. net. 
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“basic principles stronger than subjective opinion.” But modern 
Quakers, she considers, have abandoned the essentials of their faith 
for “a pale reflexion of Protestant Nonconformity.” The contention 
is illustrated by the pictures she paints of Quakers who did not: 
Thomas Story, John Woolman, Sarah Grubb, Thomas Wilkinson, 
Stephen Grellet and Caroline Stephen. The author challenges the 
religion of contemporary Protestants, which is endangered, she main- 
tains, by Modernism and pseudo-mysticism. Her attack on Modernism 
is marred by unjust assumptions and regrettable allusions to eminent 
Modernists: and her challenge would be more effective if she were 
better acquainted with the heritage of Protestants who affirm her 
conviction that “the belief that increase of knowledge must auto- 
matically quicken the soul reduces religion to the level of a physical 
element or a human invention,” and her contention that 


The New Testament is not oxygen, and study circles are not mysticism. One 
act of contrition has more force than half a dozen arguments. 


Such Protestants too can realise with St. John of the Cross that 


An instant of pure love is more precious to God and the soul, more profitable 
to the church, than all other good works together, though it may seem as if 
nothing were done. 


Of Sarah Grubb she aptly writes : 


That very starvation of the mental powers which we associate with her environ- 
ment fed the spirit so well that it could absorb into itself the energies of the mind, 
transform them, and exhibit them finally in a spiritual intelligence of power... . 
Sarah Grubb was no philosopher according to reason, but she had the under- 
standing of faith; and it may be better to be, intellectually, a little unsure of 
what one means than to be quite sure of it, when all that one means is some 
striking piece of “‘ modern thought.” 

The author in her reaction against intellectualism appears to forget 
that a present danger is not the exaltation of reason but the reverse; 
and her acquaintance with Catholic thinkers may suggest that a task 
of modern Christians is to uphold the claims of human reason in 
turning men not to God but towards Him. She rightly condemns those 
who identify their religion with philanthropic causes, but, to a non- 
Quaker, her passionate advocacy of pacifism seems to merit at times 
her own indictment. D2 H. 

* * * * * 


On studying the bibliography at the end one would hardly think 
there was room for a further book on Beethoven.* But this is certainly 
an excellent guide to the understanding of Beethoven’s greatest works 
for the amateur who will take the trouble to study a little. There is a 
glossary of musical terms to help him. The opening chapter is a brief 
account of the great composer’s life, mostly well known, but with many 
interesting points. In his introduction Herr Wilhelm Furtwangler 

* Beethoven, translated from the German by G. D. H. Pidcock. M. C. Forrester. 
10s. 6d. 
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compares the different estimates of him and says: “ One thing, and 
one thing alone, will help; to hold fast to the musical reality of 
Beethoven’s works. In them Music and Soul are one in a manner that 
is only possible in the works of a truly great musician. Even to attempt 
to separate the one from the other is an offence.” The author of this 
book, Walter Riezler, has given forty years of study to “ the Beethoven 
problems.” He describes the slow coming of the appreciation of 
absolute music. ‘“‘ There was no public audience of any size for a 
composer of absolute music. . . . London was the only city in which 
things were different. . . . For this reason Beethoven rarely played 
in public during his early years in Vienna.” His compositions were 
first played before the nobility and at court concerts. But his ideas 
gradually prevailed among the more cosmopolitan music lovers of 
Vienna. And his appreciation of real applause, rather than emotion- 
alism is expressed in his saying: “‘ Music must strike fire from a man’s 
mind.” The effect of his increasing deafness is described and reference 
is made to the Heiligenstadter Testament into which he “ poured all the 
grief and despair that had gathered in his soul.” But his phrase “‘ we 
must grip fate by the throat ” shows his true spirit. In an account of 
the first performance of the Ninth Symphony “ Beethoven, who 
according to the announcements took part in the direction of the 
concert, stood watching in the orchestra, deep in thought. Frau 
Unger, the singer, turned him round so that he could at least see the 
applause he could not hear.” 

The title of Part II of this book, ‘‘ Beethoven and Absolute Music,” 
sufficiently indicates its deeply interesting subject. Part III is devoted 
to the Works, seven chapters on the first eight Symphonies, then 
Concertos, Sonatas, Chamber Music, Songs and Choral works, Fidelio, 
and the Mass in D, and finally the Ninth Symphony has a chapter to 
itself. There is added an appendix on The Eroica Symphony, “ An 
Analysis of the First Movement,” which goes into more detail than is 
possible generally in the 244 pages of which the main part of the book 


consists. 
* * * * * 


Benjamin Waugh.* This little book by his daughter, Rosa Hobhouse, 
tells a wonderful tale of the growth of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. As a Congregational minister in East Greenwich 
Mr. Waugh began to see into the depths of the wrongs done to children. 
Loving them as he did he saw that it was not sentiment that was 
wanted but a righting of their wrongs. His was the framing of the 
Children’s Charter, embodied in Bills which were pushed through 
Parliament in 1889 and again in 1904, the foundation of a subsequent 
Act in 1908. Mr. Waugh was a delightful father of eight children, as well 
as a reformer ; he lives warmly in the memory of the older generation. 


*C. W. Daniel Company Ltd. 1s. 


